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EDITORIAL 


Mr Butler has produced one of the most remarkable Budgets since the 
war. To some it is an incentive Budget; to others a pre-election Budget; 
and to others again a rich man’s Budget. He has managed to satisfy Tory 
back-benchers without enraging the T UC. And he has managed to 
give away something like £169 millions in tax reliefs only two weeks 
after his first Budget year had ended with the enormous deficit of £436 
millions. But underneath these political reactions and apparent paradoxes 
run deeper implications. As he himself emphasized, this is one of the few 
post-war Budgets specifically designed ‘to improve our competitive 
efficiency, to provide incentives for greater effort and to encourage 
private saving.’ Although sixpence off the income tax will benefit millions 
of individuals, over a half of the concession goes to industry. Again, 
while the cuts in purchase tax will be well received in thousands of homes, 
they should help to revive the motor-car and radio industries. And more 
specifically the re-introduction of allowances on initial capital expenditure 
by companies, and the repeal of the excess profits levy from the beginning 
of next year, will enable industry to plan ahead much more confidently 
than it would otherwise have been able to do. Industry, in fact, is being 
given a stimulating shot in the arm. Why? 

This immediately raises the interesting question of Government 
economic policy, not in the sense of whether one should rely on physical 
controls or on free market forces, but in the sense of basing financial 
policy on what lies ahead. For some months there have been signs that 
the Government was issuing licences for factory buildings much more 
freely, and that other controls on industrial capital expenditure were not 
being used so strictly. As far back as December, Government spokesmen 
were saying that materials for industrial expansion would be much more 
plentiful this year. The same theme occurred in the recent Economic 
Survey. Capacity in the metal and engineering industries, it was stated, 
would not be entirely taken up by the demand from home and abroad. 
Firms which twelve months ago were persuaded and cajoled into post- 
poning capital investment plans, might soon be able to go ahead with the 
installation of new machinery. The Chancellor has now taken the story 
a stage further. Physical resources, he pointed out, are waiting to be 
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used by industry. Labour is no longer so scarce. Raw materials, and 
particularly steel, are more plentiful. ‘No manufacturer should now find 
difficulty or delay in getting a licence for productive work. The need is, 
however, so great and so urgent that I have come to the conclusion that 
further help must be given in the Budget.’ In other words, the slackness 
which the Treasury fears may spread through the economy must be 
taken up quickly, by stimulating demand at home if need be and by 
doing nothing to raise industrial costs, so that export demand will not be 
choked off. Thus the food subsidies, apart from the small one on sugar, 
remain intact, in the hope that wage costs will be stabilized. 

The Budget is thus intended to stimulate various sections of industry 
rather than to keep back inflationary pressure, hitherto the main purpose 
of post-war financial policy. It is, in fact, as one commentator put it, ‘a 
Malenkov Budget.’ It has been widely assumed that the Chancellor would 
have completed his preparations before the news from Moscow and 
Peking hit the world’s commodity and stock markets, and it may seem 
surprising that the Budget seems especially designed to meet any slackness 
which may develop because of the peace overtures. But the relaxation 
in international tension has only emphasized economic trends which were 
there before. Commodity prices have fallen sharply, but they had been 
dropping steadily for some months previously. Share prices on Wall Street 
were already weak before the brief slump which greeted the news of a 
possible truce in Korea. Thus the Budget, which was clearly tailored to 
meet a situation in which world prices would move lower, in which 
industrial stocks might not change a great deal, and in which output 
might stagnate, is similarly the right one in a world of easing tension, of 
falling prices and of trimmed defence programmes. Are these, however, 
the conditions under which the Budget will exert its influence in the 
coming months? If the experts’ guess is wrong about what lies ahead, if 
Moscow or Peking suddenly switch their policy, or if Mr Butler’s tax 
concessions do not have the effect he expects of them, inflationary pres- 
sures might quickly raise their heads again and produce yet another 
payments crisis. The early period of the year, as we all know, is one of 
the most treacherous times in which to look ahead. The normal seasonal 
slump in the retail trade has in recent years been exaggerated by the 
public’s pre-Budget shopping strike in the expectation of purchase tax 
changes. More than one Chancellor has found himself treating incipient 
slumps in April, only to find the economy in the grip of inflation within 
two or three months. 
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This is one of the risks the Chancellor is running this year. There are 
others. Since about 1941, largely under the influence of the late Lord 
Keynes, the Budget has been built on the principle that if in surveying the 
year ahead there appeared to be a deficiency of national savings then the 
Government would supply them through a surplus, and, vice versa, the 
Government would budget for a deficit if savings were likely to be 

| excessive. But the Socialist Government, because of the high level of 
taxation it imposed, more or less ensured that private savings would 
| always be deficient, and thus emphasized the need for a Budget surplus 
year after year. This year, however, the Chancellor has tried to cut that 
particular knot and to get away with a deficit of £440 millions, in the 
hope that his tax incentives will encourage both industry and individuals 
to do the saving formerly done by the Government. But will they? This 
is much the same thing as hoping that the general public will spend 
enough to revive trade in certain industries, but not too much to take 
away resources from the export markets. In either case Mr Butler is 
sailing close to the shore and running risks which many people feel he 
ought not to run at this stage. But if the Conservative Party believes, as 
it evidently does, that high taxation has been stifling private savings, it 
must clearly have faith that a reduction in taxation will revive savings. 
Moreover, what evidence we have, suggests that private savings (includ- 
ing those done by industry) were in fact rising towards the end of last 
year, and the Chancellor may not be too optimistic in expecting a tax 
tonic at least to maintain this trend. 

In all these ways a Conservative Chancellor has broken away from the 
pattern established by the Labour Government, and it is not surprising 
that the Opposition should find itself on strange ground in criticizing it. 
The risks which Mr Butler is running are not hard to establish. But it is 
easy to forget the weapon which remains in his armoury in case the 
economy does threaten to run away in another inflationary spree. The 
effects of the new monetary policy can be exaggerated, but their psycho- 
logical reactions on the City and industry should not be overlooked. The 
raising of the bank rate, and thus of interest rates, has an immediate effect. 
The Chancellor does not expect to have to employ this weapon, but if his 
estimates are belied by events it may prove to be a valuable asset. 





THE MEANING OF MALENKOV 


Sebastian Haffner 
A member of the Editorial Staff of The Observer 


I 


Messrs Malenkov, Beria, Khrushchev and their colleagues in the new 
Soviet State and Party Government have all for years been prominent 
lieutenants of the late Stalin, and it is therefore natural to regard their 
rule as an unbroken continuation of the Stalin régime. On the other hand, 
they have, in the first six weeks after Stalin’s death, made so many sharp 
and startling changes in Soviet home and foreign policies, and they have 
done this with such a show of purpose, that it is also possible to view their 
Government as a new régime, consciously different from Stalin’s, which 
has to be judged anew, on its own merits and without prejudices carried 
over from the Stalin epoch. This, it is true, would imply that the men 
now in power formerly served Stalin with mental reservations: all the 
time thinking in terms different from his, keeping their own counsel, 
preparing their own policies, and waiting for Stalin’s death to put these 
policies into effect. 

There was certainly no outward sign of anything like this in Stalin’s 
lifetime, and even now the idea has an element of the fantastic. But it fits 
the promptness, suddenness and incisiveness with which a whole series 
of apparently ready-made new measures were put into operation in 
Moscow as soon as Stalin’s body had been laid away in the Kremlin 
mausoleum. There is nothing improvised about these new measures; 
they give the impression of having been well prepared in advance, and 
as they make their appearance day after day, they seem to fall into a 
coherent pattern, different from the one we have come to recognize as 
the basic pattern of Stalinism. Thus one has to admit the possibility that 
with the advent of Malenkov a new epoch may have opened in Soviet 
and Communist affairs, as different from the Stalin era as the latter was 
from the era of Lenin and Trotsky. For several reasons, this is not an easy 
mental operation to perform. The Stalin epoch has been so protracted - 
more than ‘a quarter of a century — that we have in time come to equate 
Soviet Communism with Stalinism; it is now difficult for us to imagine 
any version of it other than the Stalinist one. Secondly, Stalinism itself 
has always had a somewhat Protean character; there have been constant 
changes of ‘line’, and it has become almost a conditioned reflex to regard 
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every change that occurs in Moscow under this aspect. Accordingly, 
various experts have reminded us in the past few weeks that the aims and 
strategy of Russian Communist policy are rigidly and unalterably fixed, 
while its tactics are infinitely flexible and variable; and have proceeded 
to conclude that any changes which the Malenkov Government is now 
making, however startling, can only be considered as changes of tactics 
in an unchanged framework of a strategy of world conquest. 

This, however, begs the whole question. The doctrine of changeable 
tactics within an unchangeable strategy is derived exclusively from the 
case-material of the Stalin epoch. It can be unreservedly applied only if 
we take it for granted that the Malenkov Government is still simply the 
Stalin Government without Stalin. Is it? We do not know. But, on the 
face of it, it seems to be doing everything in its power to demonstrate that 
it is not. It may be foolhardy to give it ‘the benefit of the doubt’ without 
reserve. But it seems equally mistaken - and almost equally dangerous — 
to exclude all doubt on this point in advance. It is incumbent on us to 
widen our compass and to reconsider possibilities which, in the later part 
of Stalin’s lifetime, we had, not unreasonably, discarded as unrealistic. 
Translated into more concrete terms, this will strike everybody as wishful 
thinking. This is exactly what it is. There is, in my opinion, nothing at 
all wrong with wishful thinking. It is as legitimate a branch of thinking 
as any other, provided the ubiquitous possibilities of error are kept in 
mind. 

Political thinking is commonly stimulated either by wishes or by fears. 
The best results are achieved by thinking along both lines, and then 
striking a balance. It would seem that in our thinking about the Commu- 
nist world we have lately erred in concentrating too exclusively on fearful 
thinking, and eschewing wishful thinking too austerely. If we had been a 
little less afraid of wishful thinking, we would, for instance, not have been 
caught entirely unprepared by the Tito-Stalin break, and we might have 
been able to turn it to better account more quickly. Nor would we have 
unnecessarily frightened ourselves by building up the wholly unrealistic 
bogy of a ‘monolithic’, frictionless, superhumanly efficient Communist 
world organization, where in reality we have to deal with a number of 
ill-assorted and _ ill-co-ordinated governments and parties trying 
desperately to chart their way through a maze of inner contradictions, 
unforeseen difficulties, responsibilities and dangers, with the help of out- 
dated and misleading doctrines and a changing selection of quotations 
from Marx, Lenin, and Stalin. 

On the face of it, Mr Malenkov’s policy seems to aim at relaxation at 
home (large-scale amnesty, price reductions, stressing of the constitutional 
rights of Soviet citizens vis-4-vis the organs of the State) and peace abroad 
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(conciliatory attitude over Korea, new co-operativeness in UN, new 
courtesy in diplomatic relations, statements about ‘businesslike relations 
with all countries’, ‘peace based on facts’, and ‘settlement of all out- 
standing disputes, including those with the United States, by peaceful 
means’). It is hardly necessary to say that nothing which has so far 
happened makes it certain that these aims can and will be attained, even 
if there should be an honest intention to attain them. There is a long way 
to go, and only a few first steps have been taken on the new road. Still, 
these steps, such as they are, lead in the reverse direction from previous 
Soviet policy. The question is: are they the beginning of the long way 
back to some kind of internal and international ‘normalcy’? Or does 
Mr Malenkov only practise a policy of reculer pour mieux sauter? 

The second possibility clearly cannot be ruled out at this stage. All that 
the new Government has so far done can quite plausibly be explained by 
the need for an undisturbed settling-down period, after which the old 
hostile policy might be resumed. Obviously, one would be foolish to let one’s 
guard down at this stage, to assert dogmatically that Stalinism is dead 
and that Malenkov is a new kind of Communist - a conservative Com- 
munist, so to speak, who is prepared to count his blessings (and his 
responsibilities), call it a day, wind up the internal and international 
revolution, and settle down in the world as he finds it. But it is worth 
bearing in mind that he might conceivably be such a new kind of Com- 
munist. We should be unwise to close our minds entirely to this possibility, 
to assert dogmatically that Communism, or the policy of Communist 
Russia, cannot basically change, and to regard Stalinism as immortal. 
After all, a number of facts in the present world situation, and in the 
profit-and-loss account of revolutionary Communism since 1917, do very 
strongly suggest the advisability from the Soviet viewpoint of changing 
over from a dynamic policy to a static one, from permanent revolution 
to consolidation at home, and from continued cold war to settled peace 
abroad. If a given situation clearly and strongly suggests certain conclu- 
sions, one can usually rely on somebody or other picking them up and 
making them his own. And if a new Russian leader dramatically inau- 
gurates policies which seem to conform to the suggestions inherent in the 
present situation, it becomes plausible to think that he may in fact have 
done so. 





























II 

What are the objective facts in the existing situation which may thus 
tend to make Communism conservative? They are, it seems to me, two: 
first, the cold war has entered into what looks like an unbreakable stale- 
mate. Secondly, the idea of world revolution, even in its modified Stalinist 
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version, has disclosed what looks like insoluble internal contradictions. 

The cold war became stalemated — indeed, in a certain sense, it ended — 
about a year ago, in the first half of 1952. Significantly, at that time 
politicians and political commentators began to say that it might last 
fifty or a hundred years, which was another way of saying that it held 
out no prospect of change in the foreseeable future: that cold war measures 
— hostile acts short of full-scale war —- had become futile and ineffective for 
both sides as far as one could see ahead. At the same time it had become 
quite clear that neither side was willing to take the plunge into full-scale 
war. In other words, the cold war had become a kind of cold peace. 

In 1952 it was still possible to regard this as a temporary state of affairs, 
due to the momentary self-elimination of America from international 
affairs during her long Presidential election campaign and the subsequent 
period of lame-duck government. But during the first months of 1953 the 
stalemate deepened, and the initial fumbling of the new US Admini- 
stration for ‘positive’ and ‘active’ policies of ‘liberation’, which would 
yet avoid world war, only made it clearer that no such policies exist. 
Given the universal determination to avoid world war, it has now become 
impossible for either side to find any effective means of forcibly dislodging 
those régimes, or moving those frontiers, of which it disapproves, and 
President Eisenhower’s speech of April 16 suggests that this is now 
realized in Washington as well as elsewhere. All that now remains of the 
cold war is the stale routine abuse maintained by the propaganda 
machines. This is frustrating for those people in the West (including the 
writer) who view the results of the Second World War with disappoint- 
ment and distaste. But it must be at least as frustrating for the Russians, 
and the Communists outside the Russian orbit, who have tried so long and 
so hard to improve on these results, and who throughout the duration of 
the cold war were on the offensive. If we look to-day with a feeling of 
dumb despair at Eastern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, Bulgaria - countries which we never came anywhere near 
liberating — with what feelings must our opponents look at all those rich 
prizes — France, Italy, Berlin, Greece, Turkey, not to speak of Yugoslavia — 
which were already virtually in their grasp and have now so irretrievably 
disappeared from their reach. If the mass exodus from Eastern Germany 
suggests that people behind the Iron Curtain have now instinctively given 
up hope of liberation, the decline of Communism in Western Europe 
shows that the Communists on our side of the fence are similarly despairing 
of revolution. The battle for Europe is over; and people are beginning to 
adjust themselves to the outcome. The battle is, by and large, over in 
Asia too. China on the one hand, Japan and Formosa on the other, have 
firmly fallen into their respective spheres; Korea remains divided along 
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the same line as before the war, and nobody any longer doubts the out- 
come in Malaya. Only the Indo-Chinese sore keeps running. In such 
circumstances it is almost inevitable that thoughts on both sides should 
turn to contemplation of peace; and since it is the Russians who took the 
initiative in starting the cold war, it is only natural that they should also 
take the initiative in ending it. They have another reason for taking 
such an initiative: while the division of the world in which the cold war 
has ended, and the actual demarcation lines of this division, are uncom- 
fortable and cramping for both ‘camps’, they are more so for the Soviet 
side. 

It has often been pointed out that the Russians, from their point of 
view, conquered the wrong half of Europe. Themselves in full process of 
industrialization, what they need is additional sources of capital, not 
additional under-developed territories; and the success of the Communist 
revolution in China has sharpened their problem. When Stalin in 1945-48 
tried to retard the Chinese revolution, while fighting hard for control of 
Western Europe, he was not, from the Soviet point of view, acting 
unreasonably. In the outcome he gained the wrong success. His 
heirs cannot feel happy in contemplating the calls which Chinese develop- 
ment will make on their capital resources; nor can they feel sure of Soviet- 
Chinese harmony if these calls are refused. If the Western ‘camp’ has its 
dollar problem - which is a problem of marrying existing and sufficient 
capital resources with existing development needs - this is as nothing 
compared with the problem of the Soviet ‘camp’, which consists of making 
a pint of capital resources fill a gallon pot of development needs. A 
realistic and responsible Soviet statesman must therefore feel driven even 
more forcefully than his opposite numbers in the West to the idea of 
dissolving the ‘camps’ and restoring something like a settled system of 
world peace, world economy, and world trade. This would have the 
additional advantage that, by way of a number of large-scale bargains, 
some of the anomalies and irritants of the now confirmed and hardened 
1945 settlement, such as the division of Germany and Korea, which 
always hold a danger of ‘world war by accident’, could be mended. But 
these bargains would be a by-product of such a settlement. Its core would 
be the dissolution of the ‘camps’, the restoration of normal multilateral 
diplomatic and commercial relations between the several Communist and 
the several non-Communist States, a return to traditional diplomacy 
without ideological complications, possibly even a marriage of 
Russian and Chinese development needs with American and British 
capital. 

It is true that Stalin clung to his line to the last, confidently predicting 
that the capitalist ‘camp’ would break up, even go to war within itself, 
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while the Communist one would hold together.. But this was really the 
same kind of whistling-in-the-dark as Mr Dulles’s equally confident 
predictions of liberation by propaganda. The sober facts mocked the 
confident prediction. Stalin’s younger and more alert colleagues may well 
have listened sceptically to the old man. But if these younger men, now 
Stalin’s heirs, may have good reason to desire real peace as Russians — can 
they have such reasons as Communists ? Does not Communism inexorably 
and unalterably demand world revolution — if not, as originally thought, 
through simultaneous risings of the oppressed and exploited workers of 
the leading capitalist countries, then at least through constant expansion 
and ultimate world conquest by the Soviet Union? Can one not dig out 
Stalin quotations in which he solemnly stated that the USS R must in 
the end become the Union of Soviet Republics of the World, quite apart 
from Lenin’s somewhat overworked reference to the inevitable ‘frightful 
clashes’ between the Soviet Union and the rest of the world? Can a Com- 
munist renounce this vision and remain a Communist? It goes without 
saying that as long as he does not renounce it — and with it the Communist 
International and the Iron Curtain - Communist Russia cannot have 
normal and businesslike relations with the West, the ‘camps’ cannot 
disappear, and real peace is impossible. 


III 


It is obvious that we are here at the crucial point. If the new rulers of 
Russia still see past and future world history through the spectacles of the 
pure faith, if they still really believe, in international as well as in economic 
affairs, in Marx as interpreted by Lenin as interpreted by Stalin, then 
indeed there is little hope of any basic change. But this is not to be taken 
for granted. The high priests of a faith are quite often more sceptical of 
its dogmas than humble believers, let alone ardent new converts; and, in 
more worldly matters, nobody is as impatient with the fundamentalist 
speech-day cant of a government or a club than the administrators who 
have to deal with the sober job of actually running it. Messrs. Malenkov, 
Beria and Khrushchev have had little part in the Bolshevik revolution, 
and none at all in the excited and enthusiastic period of conception and 
gestation which preceded it. To them, Marx and Lenin are, most likely, 
dim figures from history, and Stalin a venerable old fogy, viewed with the 
mixture of awe and pity which the smart and up-and-coming young 
everywhere reserve for a gnarled and ancient boss. To them, Communism 
cannot possibly mean what it meant to the people who were Communists 
before 1917. In practice, it may very likely mean two very different 
things: at home, the existing State machinery: complex, fascinating, 
dangerous to manipulate, but modern, efficient, and very probably, in 
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their eyes, superior to the different, even more complex and less demon- 
strably efficient State machineries of the democratic West; abroad, a 
curious and troublesome collection of ambitious, enthusiastic, servile 
and quarrelsome cranks, who have to be shepherded along out of 
deference to some venerable revolutionary tradition, who have an occa- 
sional nuisance value in international dealings and are a handy recruiting- 

ground for the foreign operations of the intelligence departments and for 

puppet governments where these are needed, but who are altogether 

more trouble than they are worth. Perhaps this is too imaginative a 

picture; perhaps it will take another generation’s distance from the 

enthusiasms of 1917 for this kind of impression to take full shape in the 

minds of leading Russian statesmen. But even now certain simple truths, 

long evident to every intelligent student in the West (except Communists 

and some ex-Communists) must occasionally have crossed the minds of 

the younger leaders in Russia. 

The first is that it can have been no coincidence that Communist 
revolution occurred and succeeded only in Russia, Yugoslavia, and China, 
and never came anywhere near success in any of the fully-developed 
capitalist countries. The fact is that a fully developed big-corporation 
capitalism, and a fully developed two-party democracy, are the very 
worst breeding-ground for Communist revolution. They are historically 
ahead of it. As Molotov’s brother-in-law, a naturalized American citizen, 
remarked the other day: ‘My country (America) has progressed beyond 
the point where that kind of thing is necessary’. 

A second and complementary fact is that Communism has proved a 
success in under-developed, despotically governed countries. For these 
countries it has, in the twentieth century, provided exactly the service 
which early laissez-faire capitalism in the nineteenth century provided for 
the West: to enforce and make possible the necessary ‘primitive’ accumu- 
lation of capital for industrialization. (It has done so at exactly the same 
inevitable price of exploitation, hardship, social upheaval, social injustice 
and sweated labour.) It has also, in the political sphere, provided a 
modernized, more broadly based and more efficient equivalent of the 
despotic forms of government to which these countries have always been 
accustomed. It is a suggestive thought that the Communist countries of 
to-day are, by and large, the successor States of the absolute Monarchies 
of one hundred years ago: China, Russia, Prussia, and the Habsburg 
Empire. 

Together, these two facts make nonsense of the idea of Communist 
world revolution. They make it obvious that Communist revolution has a 
chance, and Communist government a role to play, in some countries 
and not in others; and that to hope for (or fear) Communist revolution 
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everywhere is vain, as vain as to expect the whole world to accept the 
British or American constitutions and their underlying ideas. A third fact 
makes nonsense of the idea of Communist world revolution being followed 
by a universal Communist state. It is the fact that Russia, China, and the 
Eastern European Communist countries remain obstinately separate, 
with distinct and often conflicting interests, and that between two of them 
— Russia and Yugoslavia — there exists to-day mortal enmity and a rather 
more active cold war than between Russia and the West. 

If these simple and inescapable facts are kept in mind, does there remain 
much incentive for an intelligent Russian leader of 1953 to sacrifice any 
Russian interest for the supposed interests of world Communism? Indeed, 
does there remain much reason for the assumption of our learned experts 
that world revolution or world conquest, and a world state, are and 
remain the basic unchangeable aims of Communism? Is it not possible to 
think that this basic and unchangeable aim may already have become 
something of a legend, and ceased to be an operative factor in the minds 
of those who now actually direct policy in Moscow ? 

Admittedly, we cannot be sure. Shifts and displacements of belief in 
the human mind, though they go on all the time and in all spheres, are 
slow-moving and erratic processes, and people are quite capable of con- 
tradicting themselves and suddenly acting on the strength of beliefs they 
have with one part of their minds already discarded. Stalin himself, in a 
sense, made the decisive breach with the idea of world revolution when he 
proclaimed Socialism in One Country. Nor was he, in all likelihood, 
merely talking when he produced this slogan with which to pole-axe 
Trotsky. His statement, now revived for quotation, that to export revolu- 
tion is nonsense, was probably at the moment he made it as sincere as the 
other statement that it was the destiny of the USSR to become the 
World Union of Soviet Republics. But he was too much of a practical 
politician, and also perhaps, in spite of all, too much a man of 1917, to be 
consistent. He wavered back to his original beliefs. At one point around 
1945-47 he seemed to have made up his mind that though Communism 
could not conquer the world beyond for itself, Russia might well conquer 
the world for Communism — or was it rather, Communism for Russia? 
Even in his swan-song last October, he spoke with splendidly glib equivo- 
cation on this theme. It was, perhaps, in the perspective of history, the 
great theme of his life. Stalin — so history may one day judge — was the 
tool and embodiment of transition: transition from one opposite to 
another. His long rule may be seen as the bridge from the international 
and revolutionary epoch of Communism to its national and conservative 
one. Standing in a curious twilight, he appears all through as the last of 
the Bolsheviks; but, seen from another angle, also as the first of a new line 
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of new-style Tsars. Is it impossible that with his death the twilight period 
has ended, and the new Tsardom, having shed its last connexion with the 
old Bolshevism, come to reveal itself as a fully matured autochthonous 
Russian force? And would it not be in line with the historic rhythm of 
despotic government if an ‘Iron Tsar’ were followed by a more liberal 
one? In that case, Malenkov might prove to be Alexander II. to Stalin’s 
Nicolas I — while the succession of Lenin, still uncertainly maintained by 
Stalin, might have ended. 

At the moment these are no more than wishful thoughts. One can claim 
for them no stronger validity than for the fearful thoughts of those who 
regard Malenkov, or any other Communist ruler of Russia, as necessarily 
a linear disciple and successor of Lenin and Stalin. Both the wishful and 
the fearful assumptions rest on speculation. Neither can, for the time being, 
be more than a working hypothesis. We must be ready to discard either in 
the light of new facts as they emerge. For the moment, I do not see that 
the known facts warrant an attitude of dogmatic certainty on the part of 
any of us — even if it is a grim and manly attitude of certainty about the 
worst. 
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MOSCOW’S GERMAN SATELLITE 
By a Special Correspondent 








While the world watches the new men in the Kremlin, important changes 
are quietly taking place in Eastern Germany. Last summer economic 
policy took a turn which is bound to have the most far-reaching conse- 
quences. In July, at Soviet request, the Congress of the Socialist Unity 
(Communist) Party laid down three main tasks vital to the ‘construction 
of Socialism’: the strengthening of heavy industry; the creation of armed 
forces; and the elimination of the peasant element in the villages. This 
process is now being speeded up. 

Since the war, Eastern Germany has had a chequered economic 
career. Until 1947 economic policy was determined principally by Soviet 
reparation claims. The dismantling of plants had priority over all con- 
siderations of economic reconstruction and political reorientation. In this 
way industrial capacity was reduced by almost one-half. During the two 
following years, some of the dismantled factories were rebuilt and repara- 
tions taken out of current production. This policy is still being pursued, 
but from 1949 onwards a systematic effort was made to change the 
structure of East Germany’s industry, i.e. to strengthen public, at the 
expense of private, enterprise in industry and trade. At the same time the 
first attempts were made to gear East German to Soviet industry. Only in 
1952, however, was it decided to incorporate Eastern Germany into the 
Soviet orbit. From being regarded as a political springboard into Western 
Europe, Eastern Germany was to become one of the military arsenals of 
the Soviet orbit. In these circumstances it is not surprising that informa- 
tion on economic trends and events in Eastern Germany has become 
scantier than it was in the past. However, as long as the ‘curtain’ does 
not go down for good, a formidable amount of economic information 
remains available. Apart from official statements, given in Soviet fashion as 
percentages of a base unit frequently unknown, a good deal of factual 
information on local conditions reaches West Berlin by various means. 
It is thus possible to draw up a balance sheet of economic success and 
failure. 

Apart from the overriding power exercised by Soviet military govern- 
ment, all key positions in industry and trade have now been handed to 
organizations on whom the Russians rely. The share allotted to private 
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entrepreneurs has been reduced by approximately one-half in the course 
of the last four years, and their places have been taken in industry by 
public enterprises and Soviet Companies (S.A.G.), and in commerce by 
State shops (H.O. shops) and consumer co-operatives. The Russians, in 
fact, feel so certain of their control over industry that they have handed 
back to East German ownership and management 80 per cent of the 200 
large plants which they had seized at the end of the war and turned into 
Soviet companies (S.A.G.). Among the factories still in Soviet hands, 
however, are such important industrial plants as those at Leuna (oil and 
nitrogen), Schkopau (rubber) and Wolfen (films). To eliminate all 
remaining regional autonomy, the old provincial administration was 
abolished in July 1952 and fourteen new administrative districts were 
created, responsible directly to the Central Government departments 
which, in turn, are in almost daily contact with their opposite numbers in 
Soviet headquarters at Karlshorst. The German agencies, in co-operation 
with the Soviet administration, have developed so tight a system of 
economic control that no large-scale evasion is possible. Moreover, they 
have to accept full responsibility for the execution of their plans. 

All official statements are based on gross production and do not elimin- 
ate statistical double counting. They claim annual rates of increase in 
industrial production of 20 per cent and more. If, however, allowance is 
made for statistical falsification, the true annual increase in recent years 
is likely to have been of the order of 10 per cent per annum. This means 
that in 1952, for the first time since the war, East German industrial 
production probably surpassed the level of 1936, which is usually taken 
as a fairly normal pre-war standard. If it is remembered that after the war 
industrial capacity was reduced by almost 50 per cent, this is a formidable 
achievement, but present production is still 20 per cent lower than at the 
outbreak of war. Furthermore, if related to the present population, which 
is one-tenth larger than before the war, it is clear that the 1936 level has 
still not been fully reached. 

Nor is this all. In recent years production has increased mainly in 
investment goods and basic materials. The output of pig-iron and steel, 
as well as of fuel and power, has not only reached, but has even surpassed, 
pre-war figures. By comparison, consumer goods lag behind badly. Thus, 
the familiar Soviet pattern of industrial production can be seen in Eastern 
Germany, as elsewhere in the Soviet orbit. Although total production of 
consumer goods should suffice to supply each inhabitant of Eastern 
Germany with about 80 per cent of his pre-war requirements, in fact 
some consumer goods are produced at half the pre-war level. Moreover, 
. as much as 10 per cent of all industrial goods are likely to be taken out of 
the country on reparations account. In the seven years since the war, one 
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year’s industrial production is estimated to have left the country in this 
way. 

The Five-year Plan, formulated originally in the summer of 1950, 
visualizes an increase of gross industrial production of almost 100 per cent 
between 1951 and 1955. (The real increase will be very much less.) 
Under the impact of Western rearmament, certain upward revisions were 
decided upon in November 1951. The sections chiefly affected were those 
for iron ore, pig iron, cement and brown coal, which are to be produced 
in substantially increased quantities, at the expense of other industries 
producing agricultural machines, potash and consumer goods, such as 
textiles. 

As East Germany’s industry is geared to that of the Soviet bloc, her trade 
ties with the West have constantly become weaker. In the last five 
years East Germany’s foreign trade has risen from DM 1,000 million in 
1948 to almost DM 5,000 million in 1952 — through an expansion of trade 
with the East. At present, approximately 85 per cent of the total trade 
turnover is linked to the Soviet economic system. Annual trade agreements 
were replaced by long-term agreements after East Germany had signed a 
five-year agreement with the Soviet Union in September 1951. By now, all 
the Soviet satellite countries in Europe, as well as China and North Korea, 
are linked to Eastern Germany through bilateral trade arrangements. 

Trade relations between East Germany and the Soviet Union are of a 
peculiar kind. While Russia, on the one hand, is anxious to act as arbiter 
in all trade transactions between her satellites and the world outside her 
orbit, she cannot afford to leave unused the processing capacities of her 
highly industrialized satellite neighbours. Thus Russian raw materials, 
such as coke, iron and non-ferrous metals, are sent to Eastern Germany 
for processing. In this way a growing integration is achieved of economies 
which in many respects are complementary. Although detailed evidence 
is withheld from the outside world, there can be little doubt that attempts 
at general economic planning are made through the offices of C.M.E.A. 
(Council for Mutual Economic Aid) in Moscow. At the same time, it 
must be recognized that the co-ordination and integration of diverse 
economies takes time and is, as yet, far from perfect. East German officials 
quote cases which show that various satellites are still permitted to com- 
pete with each other in the foreign markets of the West. All the time, 
however, Soviet representatives jealously watch the trade negotiations 
and transactions of the satellites, and they intervene when, in their view, 
Soviet interests are affected. The machinery of colonial exploitation is 
being developed, but perfection has still to be attained. 

The existence, side by side, of impressive industrial achievements and 
failures, is an expression of the divided economy which has been developed 
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under Soviet auspices to a fine art. Production of basic materials and 
heavy equipment is fairly well developed, while consumer goods, and 
social services, are neglected. It would be wrong to assume that all 
consumers are affected by this policy to the same extent. In the first 
instance it is directed against the old possessing classes, i.e. industrial 
manufacturers, food producers, traders, and members of the professions. 
By a discriminating system of prices and taxes, allocation of raw materials 
and delivery of finished goods, financially independent people are ruined 
systematically. At times it may seem as if the Communist rulers wish to 
create a grey mass of people, but such a picture would be far from the 
reality. While the double-price system has succeeded in pauperizing the 
old middle classes, at the next stage on the way to the classless society a 
wage structure is introduced, more discriminating then anything early 
capitalism was able to design. Thus, a new aristocracy of efficient and 
highly-paid working men is being created, on which the new monolithic 
régime depends. Those workers who remain true to the tradition of 
labour solidarity become the enemies of the régime, and are demoted 
if not eliminated. 

In July 1952 when the integration of Eastern Germany into the Soviet 
bloc was inaugurated side by side with a last frontal attack against the 
middle classes in town and country, a differentiation of wages and salaries 
was decreed which raised the wages of the so-called ‘activists’ to three 
times the level reached by good workers of average skill. At the same time, 
the total wage bill was fixed and laid down, factory by factory, in the 
annual plan. By this means, surplus earnings by the few are achieved at 
the expense of the many. A political wedge is being driven into the ranks 
of the workers by what is euphemistically called the collective wage 
agreement. Side by side with these goes the introduction of ‘technically 
justified labour norms’ (T.A.N.). The result of this policy is shown by the 
industrial sickness rate in 1952, which was 6-7 per cent of all insured, or 
at least twice as high as in Western countries. 

As publication of price and wage indices ceased long ago, it is difficult 
to be precise about the present standard of living in Eastern Germany. 
A comparison of individual prices and wages shows, however, that the 
living standards of pensioners, and similar low-income groups, are of the 
same order as in Wéstern Germany, while the higher income groups in 
Eastern Germany have to spend considerably more, which means that 
they have to work considerably harder than in Western Germany for the 
same standard of living. On an average, the wage in East marks buys 
between two-thirds and three-quarters of the same wage in West marks. 
This leaves out of account the difference in quality, which is so substantial 
that recently the chairman of the East German Planning Commission felt 
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obliged, in a public statement, to refer to the low level of his country’s 
consumer goods. By an ingenious system of indirect taxes on the consumer 
goods of the masses, of payments by cheques and compulsory savings, the 
East German Government succeeds in draining off most of the vagrant 
purchasing power, and in keeping the circulation of money roughly in 
line with the flow of consumer goods which, on an average, amounts to 
approximately two-thirds of pre-war output. An economy geared to the 
maximum output of heavy equipment provides little more than a bare 
existence for its toiling masses, and a life of comfort for its small aristocracy 
of political leaders and industrial ‘activists’. 

Those who since Stalin’s death have searched for signs of a change in 
East German policies have been disappointed. In an attempt to slow down 
the flight, from East Germany to West Berlin, of owners of small and 
medium-sized farms, Walter Ulbricht, the Secretary-General of the Com- 
munist Party, has denounced ‘erroneous measures’ on the part of the food- 
collecting agencies and ‘unjust decisions’ on the part of regional law 
courts. It would be a mistake to read into these accusations any change of 
heart. No evidence has become available so far of a reversal of former 
decisions. If anything, controls have been tightened. Collectivization has 
been continued and at the end of the first quarter of this year affected 
four per cent. of the land. As before, priority is given to heavy industries, 
and rearmament continues with unabated speed. During the last six 
months, military and para-military forces are estimated to have risen from 
100,000 to almost 150,000 men. The political campaign against ‘bour- 
geois saboteurs’ has not been called off. Nor did the economic espionage, 
centred in the East German Institute of Economic Research, cease to 
operate until it was interrupted by a number of arrests in Western Ger- 
many early in April. Finally, the graduation of wages and salaries, which 
forms a vital part of Communist labour legislation, has remained in force. 
All this reflects hesitation as much as intransigence. Eastern Germany is 
the most controversial of Moscow’s satellites, and the one most likely to be 
affected by changes of policy. Any hasty change in the position of this 
particular sector may well affect the whole edifice. It is for this reason, if 
for no other, that Eastern Germany deserves the fullest attention of those 
who wish to decipher Soviet political intentions. 








IDEALISM IN AFRICAN POLITICS 


J. D. Hargreaves 
Fourah Bay College, Sierra Leone 


There could be a plausible interpretation of British colonial policy in 
terms of systematic hypocrisy; of constant generation of high ideals to 
supply theoretical justification for actions really grounded upon expe- 
diency, or more sordid motives. Certainly many observers have been 
infuriated by smug references to ‘the ideals of the Commonwealth’, as 
if the Commonwealth had been founded as a philanthropic organization. 
The British are particularly adept at believing their own motives to be as 
high as they would like them to be; but this quality is distinguished 
from hypocrisy by the efforts which they subsequently make to act up to 
the doctrines thus created. In imperial affairs they are simultaneously 
realists and idealists, capable of transmuting their principles to suit 
changing circumstances without thereby destroying their essential 
idealism. 

Each major step in the development of the Commonwealth was made 
under pressure. The principles of ‘freedom and voluntarism’ came to 
be so widely applied in British relations with the ‘settler’ colonies during 
the middle years of the nineteenth century because they seemed to offer 
the best method of dealing with certain local problems, notably in Canada, 
without repeating the mistakes of 1776. Self-government was encouraged 
in these colonies because it was less dangerous, less expensive, more 
convenient; simultaneously, it came to be recognized as morally right. 
There was a ‘marvellous absence of prejudice’ on these subjects, so long 
as it seemed probable that British industry, advancing far ahead of all 
competitors, would be able to hold and expand its markets without 
calling for political reinforcement. But from about 1870, the emphasis 
changed to ‘imperial consolidation’. The conception of the Empire as a 
unity of British peoples freely associated together began to take shape in 
the speeches of Disraeli, in the work of Milner and Chamberlain; later, 
in that of Campbell-Bannerman. The vision was spacious and its inspira- 
tion genuine; but the climate which produced it was one of increasing 
difficulty in Britain’s relations, economic and political, with the European 
Powers. Milner, working for his ‘group of sister-nations. . .indissolubly 
allied for a common purpose’, and founded on a common heritage of 
‘race, language, civilization, tradition and ideals’, was certainly wearing 
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the prophet’s mantle; but his prophesies were intended to supply answers 
to the practical problems of statesmanship. They were never abstract 
exercises in political theory. 

Objective conditions have similarly shaped British policy in the 
colonies unsuitable for European settlement. In 1865, a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons recommended that British policy in the West 
African settlements should ‘encourage in the natives the exercise of those 
qualities which may render it possible for us more and more to transfer 
to them the administration of all the governments, with a view to our 
ultimate withdrawal...’. This consummation seemed more nearly 
practicable than is generally realized today. In 1872 the Governor of 
these settlements wrote: 


Whenever it can possibly be done I would strongly recommend dis- 
pensing with the services of Europeans on this Coast. Fortunately this can be 
done and to a much greater extent than is generally imagined. It is no 
disparagement to the other members of my Legislative Council to mention 
the fact that the two ablest members of that body are both pure negroes. 
The best scholar on the Coast, . . . is Mr Blyden, a pure negro. The most 
intelligent clergy of the Church of England in the various settlements are 
the native pastors. Among the most trustworthy clerks in the public service 
are the native officials.* 


All this was true, and does credit to the enlightenment of Governor 
Hennessy; but his recommendation was not simply an application of the 
Rights of Man to Africa. His fundamental motive was a desire to curtail 
the sacrifice of British lives on these unhealthy and not over-productive 
shores. When the rivalry of France and Germany forced Britain, not 
without reluctance, to resume territorial expansion, and extend her 
influence over vast tribal communities in Africa and elsewhere, the idea 
of applying the principles of ‘freedom and voluntarism’ to Africans 
disappeared until after 1945. Instead, the policy of Indirect Rule was 
erected into a philosophy of empire. But this, too, began as an expedient; 
when the money and the men necessary to introduce European forms of 
administration were lacking, there was little alternative to an attempt to 
adapt the indigenous institutions to imperial purposes. Here and there, 
Governors began to realize that this system had positive merits of its 
own, but before Lugard had finally transformed Indirect Rule from an 
expedient to a philosophy, the Empire had seen such strange and tragic 
anomalies as the attempt of Governor Cardew to rule the Sierra Leone 
Protectorate through chiefs whom he secretly regarded as ‘ignorant, 
superstitious and uncivilized’ barbarians. The rudiments of policy came 
first, the principles later. 


* Hennessy to Kimberley, December 31st, 1872. 
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A similarly practical conjunction of philanthropic imagination with 
self-interest has shaped Britain’s attitude to the economic development 
of the colonies. It was in 1895, when German and American competition 
was growing increasingly menacing, that Chamberlain first suggested 
systematic public investment in the ‘undeveloped estates’; it was in the 
tribulations of 1940 and 1945 that the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Acts, followed by the establishment of the Colonial Development Cor- 
poration, transformed this conception into reality on a considerable 
scale. A genuine ‘harmony of interests’ underlies this policy; there is 
nothing necessarily sinister in promoting investment in the colonies for 
the dual purpose ‘that the colonies may not only achieve a satisfactory 
standard of life for themselves, but also provide a flow of surplus food- 
stuffs and raw materials in exchange for further U.K. products’. But the 
terms in which these projects have been presented to the British public, 
assumed to be incorrigibly insular, have too often encouraged Africans 
to suspect that the altruism serves only to dress the self-interest in clothes 
suitable to an age vigilant against ‘exploitation’; that margarine - or 
aluminium - for Britain is the major consideration, to which standards of 
life in Africa are subordinate, if not actually irrelevant. 


Misgivings like these are partly responsible for the emphasis which | 


nowadays is being placed once more on the political side of colonial 
policy. In 1947, the evident impossibility of relying on force to continue 
British rule in India led to the unprecedented admission of non-European 
nations to the Commonwealth. The West African colonies, transformed 
in character since 1872, but still free from the more serious problems of 
plural societies, are committed to similar lines of development. Can the 
old liberal-imperialist ideals adapt themselves to this metamorphosis of 
the Commonwealth ? still more important, can they adapt themselves to 
the problems of the plural societies? For many of the Round Table school, 
the common heritage of language and tradition was essential. It is 
significant that after the Conference of 1926 and the Statute of West- 
minster seemed to have satisfied the need for a definition of Dominion 
status and for Imperial legislation, men like Lord Lothian and Mr 
Lionel Curtis began to turn their energies to consolidating relations with 
the other great English-speaking nation, outside the Commonwealth. 
In Africa and Asia the contemporaries of Milner regarded Indirect Rule 
or paternalist government as substitutes for European institutions; 
representative democracy would merely give power to half-educated 
townsmen - in Cromer’s words, would ‘enable a small minority of 
natives to misgovern their countrymen’. 

This reluctance to accept certain principles now ascendent does not 
mean that the attitude of the old school of imperialists to Africans and 
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Asiatics is devoid of idealism. Their principle is that of trusteeship: the 
protection of ‘the native’ against oppression and wrong, the promotion 
of economic development and paternalist schemes of welfare (on scales 
generally admitted to be inadequate). The doubts about rapid political 
change, which echo the derision once directed against ‘ Exeter Hall’, 
are not confined to reactionary negrophobes; they may amount to a 
well-reasoned denial of the primacy of political progress over social and 
economic development, or to a criticism of the political concepts being 
applied. Some of these sceptics may be ‘surprisingly oblivious of the 
importance of past political struggles in the development of their own 
country, and of the part played in them by lawyers, merchants, trade 
unionists, and other despised townsmen; but they are right in holding 
it as somewhat insular and uncritical in reformers to assume that European 
political institutions are universally applicable. So far as they are simply 
calling for cautious and experimental attempts to find a new role in 
central government for the chiefs and for indigenous political traditions, 
they are not necessarily challenged by the nationalist movements them- 
selves, which are emerging from undue dominance by an urban leadership. 

But the countries with any hope of reducing their political problems 
to the timed application of academic exercises in constitution-making are 
few and fortunate. In West Africa, the new formula of partnership is 
being worked out, not without stresses and strains. It means at present, 
partnership between African communities moving rapidly to political 
independence, and European professional men who can both give and 
gain much during their temporary residence; ultimately, it should become 
a political partnership between members of the Commonwealth - a 
considerable demonstration of the flexibility of Imperial ideals. Even if 
the pessimists should prove right in prophesying a decline in the efficiency 
of the territories after independence, this would be widely accepted as a 
fair price for independence and national self-respect (at least among the 
townsmen who would probably feel any ill-effects most heavily). But in 
the African colonies suitable for white settlement, the terms of partner- 
ship are less easy to negotiate. The settlers, thinking of the contribution 
which, voluntarily or otherwise, they are making to the material welfare 
of their adopted homelands, claim the status of very senior partners 
indeed ; their nightmare is the thought of life in an African state. Nation- 
ally conscious Africans find equally intolerable the prospect of continuing 
alien rule and ‘exploitation’. When interests clash in this way, change of 
any sort excites dangerous suspicions on either side. The policy described 
as ‘trusteeship’ was originally an attempt by the Colonial Office to find a 
balance, not merely between insular and internationalist ideals, but 
between the interests of local groups terribly prone to be tempted to 
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extremism. In South Africa especially, British Governments have often 
been in the position of trying to preserve their ideals by continual tem- 
porizing, by struggles to ‘manipulate the greed and lust of others’. 
Milner was experiencing a characteristic conflict of loyalties when he 
wrote in 1897: 
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. .. I have to walk with extreme caution, for nothing is more certain than 
that if the Imperial Government were to be seen taking a strong line against 
the Company for the protection of the blacks, the whole of Dutch opinion 
in South Africa would swing round to the side of the Company, and the 
bulk of — not the whole of — British colonial opinion would go with it... 
you might indeed unite Dutch and English by protecting the black man, 
but you would unite them against yourself and your policy of protection . . . 
I want to preserve the Basuto and the Bechuana, for the present at least, 
from the tender mercies of the Bond and our friend Cecil J. Rhodes. But 
observe, that by doing so I am weakening my hand in the game of concil- 
iating the colonists, Dutch and English. . . . 














The policy of trusteeship has had more successes than failures in the 
past, but it is no longer adequate to the demands of literate Africans. 
Even the new conception of partnership is not always readily acceptable; 
as Professor Lewis has pointed out, in business serious suspicion would be 
attached to a trustee who used his position to establish himself as a senior 
partner. In South Africa itself, the problem of race relations is out of 
direct British control; but the question of the Protectorates, which was so 
perplexing Milner, is still leading sincere idealists in British Governments 
into policies of compromise and appeasement. In the matter of Central 
African federation, in the thorny problems of race relations in Kenya, 
doubts persist whether African interests really are paramount when 
policy is being formulated. These questions will be settled neither by 
force nor simple formule; the Mau Mau cannot be written off as the 
product of town-bred agitators, even if it was fostered by them. 

The problem in these areas could be depicted as a dialectical encounter 
between the vision of a world-wide fellowship of enlightened Anglo- 
Saxon communities, and that of a brotherhood of peoples of all races. 
But this antithesis is the projected and idealized shadow of an intractable 
conflict of interests, in which both sides are often detected in much less 
attractive and dignified postures than in their theoretical manifestos. 
There is more to the contemporary situation than a debate between 
ideologies, and concentration on the shadows cannot alter reality. 
Yet spirit and matter, ideals and practice are not distinct, and never have 
been in British policy. The debate about principles is not irrelevant to the 
question of power, so long as the principles discussed do not get out of 
relation with reality. 
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FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 


Henry Swanzy 
The author is editor of African Affairs, the journal of the Royal African Society 


Like South Africa, which it resembles so closely in its present phase, North 
Africa is a key area for testing the flexibility, and therefore the endur- 
ability, of the West. In many ways the signs are ominous. The Latin 
North, like the Anglo-Dutch South, has as its base a barren, mountainous 
land with considerable mineral wealth and 20 million native peoples, 
technically backward, faced by a settler community of two millions with 
the peculiar tenacity and complexes of all frontier minorities. As in South 
Africa, the last forty years have seen an incredible advance in public 
amenities, especially in Morocco, where Casablanca has grown from a 
village to a town with a population not far off a million. This inrush of 
industrialism and capitalism in the fundamental sense has also led to the 
gradual proletarianization of the Berber tribesmen, of whom in Morocco 
alone 700,000 squat in the bidonvilles, the North African equivalent of the 
Union’s shanty towns, while 60 per cent. of the rural population are esti- 
mated to be landless. These people are faced with the contempt of the 
rather below-average French toubibs. Already, the South African explosion 
against the Indians in Durban is matched by North African attacks on the 
600,000 Jews, succeeded, as in the Union, by sporadic assaults on 
Europeans. 

On the other hand, there are essential differences with the Union: the 
French colonization is proportionately less intensive, the local inhabitants 
proportionately more numerous and far less easy to influence than the 
Bantu tribes with their backward culture. Morocco is a Sultanate, the seat 
of an Empire that once dominated Spain. Tunis was not the most back- 
ward of Turkish pashaliks. These territories, with Algeria, form part of 
the historic Arabic west, the Maghreb, now possessing close links with 
Middle Eastern nationalism. Though pressure of population has increased 
(in Morocco, for example, from 3-4 million in 1921 to 8-6 in 1950), the 
production of food crops has not, unlike Egypt, been absolutely reduced 
since 1939; even so, an export surplus of 200,000 tons of wheat in 1938 had 
changed by 1949 into an import surplus of 60,000 tons. It is estimated 
that the three regions need 27-5 million quintals a year, while the record 
output in 1948 was only 24:5 million quintals. The only outlet for the 
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redundant fellaheen is Metropolitan France itself, which received 250,000 
North Africans in the four years 1947-51 alone, despite the disguised 
barrier of a medical examination. Most of these came from Algeria, a 
French Department. More recently still it has been noted that these men, 
the itinerant bagmen of any tourist, are being joined by their wives and 
families, seeking to enjoy the higher social standards of Europe, a mar- 
vellous field in their ignorance and misery for the Communist agitator. 


It is worth examining the various aspects of French policy in its attempt / 


to convert North Africa into a productive area of the European economy. 
Naturally enough, a materialist cu'ture like our own concentrates mainly 
on economic life, in terms of planning. For 1951, French investment in 
North Africa, principally State loans, was 52,800 million francs, of which 
22,400 million went to Algeria, 14,900 to Morocco, and the remainder to 
Tunisia. In 1949, exports to France amounted to 127,521 million francs 
from Algeria, 103,321 million francs from Morocco, 40,298 million francs 
from Tunisia ; imports from the Metropolis were rather less: 88,709 million 
francs, 53,516 million francs, and 27,237 million francs, respectively. 
Meanwhile, it is estimated that 3,000 French families a year emigrate to 
Morocco, the great boom zone. The immediate task of the planners is, 
however, to provide bread. Their most famous achievement is the system 
of barrages in the mountains which had brought irrigation to 250,000 
hectares in Algeria by 1949. (The Moroccan programme is for 400,000 
hectares.) There are also hopes of cultivating marginal land, although 
draining marshes, etc., is costly. Potentially the most important develop- 
ment is the cultivation of improved peasant farming, with the hope of 
bringing an increase of 4—5 quintals to every hectare. As yet the secteurs 
d’amélioration are very small, affecting perhaps 132,500 fellaheen in Algeria, 
and a mere 17,000 in Morocco (1948-49). The possibilities, however, can 
be gauged from the fact that the 100,000 full-time farmers in Algeria 
had only 12,762 tractors and less than 2,000 harvesters in 1948, while 
Morocco had only two small motorized co-operatives in the same year, 
when 1,000 small ploughs were distributed round Marrakesh. The 
development is further limited by the paucity of technicians, with only 
7,200 receiving training in Algeria, despite workshops in the schools, and 
only 200 Moroccan technical students in France, out of a total of 1,250. 
So far the development of industry has been very much delayed, for 
reasons that seem obvious from the nature of the country, the nature of 
the people, and the nature of the economy. Indeed, it still seems only to 
affect the immigrant communities, plus a small proportion of the landless. 
For example, only 260,000 wage earners at most are estimated to be in 
industry in Algeria, out of a population of eight million, and an equally 
small proportion in Morocoo, as compared with 800,000 petty craftsmen 
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in the cities, for whom a comptoir artisanale was set up after the war with a 
capital of 50 million francs. Industry at present, indeed, seems to consist 
of the usual colonial pattern: processing plants for dates, sardines, olive 
oil; mining in iron, coal, manganese, zinc, cobalt and phosphates, the 
richest deposit so far worked in the French territories; finally, finishing and 
assembly plants, for American and European goods, especially in Morocco. 
There are also hopes of petrol, with gushers found by Shell and Gulf Oil 
(and French interests) at Aumale, south of Algiers, and, possibly, in three 
regions of Tunis: Sahel, Kerkennah, and Djerada Island. Otherwise, 
industrial hopes are visionary. The Atlas mountains are occasionally 
described as Europe’s Urals, and a steel plant like Magnitogorsk may 
eventually come from the anthracite of Djerada, the coal and coke of 
Kenadza-Sfaia, all in Eastern Morocco. There is talk of a tunnel under the 
mountains, seven and a half miles long, from Marrakesh to the cobalt 
mines at Ourzazate and on to Djerada. . . . There is something Napoleonic 
in the sweep of these plans that would settle 400,000 redundant Algerian 
families on state land, another 100,000 on sheep herding in the high 
ranges, another 50,000 on the olive estates around Oran, yet another 
50,000 in industry, and possibly pioneers even in the black lands south 
of the Sahara, to be crossed, at last, by the Trans-Saharan railway. 
In education a small beginning has been made to set up Centres 
da’ Instruction Nord Africaines for a handful of the European élite to be 
trained in agronomy and the understanding of Moslem civilization. The 
principal theoretical animator of this policy, Robert Montagne, has also 
arranged lectures, e.g. on Moslem law, in Paris, by the Grand Cadi of 
Casablanca. Yet the social gulf is shown by the small number of mixed 
Franco-Moslem marriages in Algeria. In 1950, these numbered 184 for 
the whole country, mainly of Moslem women to Frenchmen (though these 
proportions were reversed for the 82 ceremonies reported from Algiers 
in 1949-51). In the mixed schools, attended by 142,000 in Morocco, 
the French administration is constrained to increase the proportion 
of Arabic studies. The plural society continues on its way, with 
separate charities, separate justice, separate ways of life. The earlier 
attempt to win over the hearts of the Moslems by religion was given up 
with the nineteenth-century failure of the White Fathers, whose leader, 
Cardinal Lavigerie, thereupon transferred his interest to Central Africa. 
Since then, the doctrine of assimilation has concentrated on the élite, with 
a secondary attempt to divide the native Berbers, who have never belonged 
to East or West, from the town Arabs, relics of the successful Islamic inva- 
sion 1,200 years ago. Thus several novels in Franch recently published, 
mainly in Southern France, are by Kabyles, usually schoolmasters, with 
titles like Le Fils du Pauvre, La Colline Oubliée, La Grande Maison. One author, 
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Lhaouissine Mtouggui, has been found to declare that the Maghreb was 
never Arab. Among the Arabs proper, the great French success was with 
Tahar Esafi, an intellectual who was a friend of Lyautey and now edits a 
magazine, Islam-Occident, published in Belgium. The French authorities, 
at least in Tunisia and Morocco, also seem to be abandoning their ban on 
the Arabic drama. Youssef Bey Wahby, the director of the Cairo theatre, 
toured the area in 1950 and was given the Moroccan order of Ouissam 
Alaouite. Inevitably, the hero of many of these plays is Saladin. Other 
expressions of a common outlook lie in sport, where North Africans, 
usually with mixed names like Patrick el Mabrouk or Alain Mimoune, 
excel in long-distance running. Another field is the Army, with its military 
clubs, hostels, Amiti¢és Africaines, the Dar el Askri (resembling the 
British Legion) scattered through North Africa. Too often, however, all 
these efforts live only in the world of symbolism, as when a statue of the 
great Algerian patriot, Abd el Kader, was erected at Cacheron in 1949, 
with speeches in French by a grandson, and in Arabic by a great-nephew 
of Marshal Bugeaud, the victor of Isly (1844). 

Indeed, as the world now knows, neither long-term economic change 
nor short-term cultivation of individuals is sufficient in the present crisis 
to win over the North African masses to Europe and to France. The most 
that can be said of the present leaders of the revolt is that they are all 
European-educated, many with European wives. They are the usual fore- 
runners, the ‘bourgeois nationalists’, divided, it may be by temperament, 
into extremists and moderates. The ideas and careers of the leaders, el 
Fassi of the Moroccan Istiglal (Freedom), Habib Bourguiba of the 
Tunisian Destour (Justice), Ferhat Abbas of the Algerian Union Démo- 
cratique du Manifeste, are not very interesting. Or perhaps it is possible to 
say that they are very interesting indeed to us, since they represent a 
typically European form of nationalism with which it would be possible, 
in the immediate future, to do a deal. Their enemies maintain, however, 
that they would almost certainly fall, Kerensky fashion, at the hands of the 
anti-European movement, whether remotely Communist or immediately 
Moslem xenophobe, of whom the leading representative is Messali el Haj, 
now exiled from Tlemcen (the city of the medieval philosopher Ibn 
Khaldoun) to Niort in Central France. With so little impression apparently 
made on the masses by Europe, apart from the usual discrimination (from 
ration books to hospital beds) faithfully reported to the United Nations, 
the probability is that these critics are right. 

Given the total situation it is perhaps worth considering future lines of 
policy, in the light of the wider interests of the European connection with 
Africa. In this, one may compare the different approaches of two other 
European countries: Britain and Spain. Of these, the former is the classic 
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adversary of French conceptions, and often of French interests, thus stimu- 
lating an unfortunate suspicion and hostility which gives rise to an 
immense ignorance, and is provoked by it. Yet at the moment, in the cur- 
rent negotiations with the Sultan and the Bey, the French are attempting 
to bring into existence a policy of limited reforms, not so far removed from 
British policy in other parts of Africa. For example, schools of administra- 
tion have been started since the war in Morocco and Tunisia. In Morocco, 
with the typical two-tier structure of the present régime— advisory councils 
in two sections (mainly drawn from commercial circles), a small Moroccan 
traditional structure, the Maghzen, and power in effect confined to the 
Residency — there is a proposal to develop local councils, the village 
djemaas, with local powers. Five hundred of these are envisaged — and fifty 
have actually been founded by decree. Needless to say, this does not 
satisfy the politicians. In Tunisia the course of the dialogue is far more 
complicated, since it is a land far more developed, not suffering from 
anarchy when taken over in 1881, with a larger number of public men 
capable of working a modern state. Fundamentally, the struggle here 
turns on the clash with the small and efficient section of colons who do not 
want any mixed elections, even locally. The political demands of the 
nationalists, advancing from a Cabinet with advisory powers to greater 
Tunisian control of the Ministries, and latterly to an elected assembly, 
seem to justify their cynicism. The real trouble appears to be that such 
devolution is against the genius of the French political system, at home and 
abroad. It encourages the paradox which in 1949 led to the fall of M. 
Naegelen. This Socialist Governor-General of Algeria removed an official 
who refused to lock up the retainers of a certain grandee ‘standing’ for 
election to the Moslem college. He was in turn removed. On the other 
hand, the attitude of France has been developed by a close study of the 
Roman Empire, which fell owing to local particularisms. The French say, 
for example, that the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, in appearance a triumph of 
British methods, is in effect a form of national suicide, given that Europe 
wishes to remain in Africa. Nevertheless, it seems that the French in North 
Africa will have to accept a limited form of home rule, and hope, with the 
British, that the changed technical resources of the present era, notably 
in communications, will render nugatory the comparison with Rome. 
Otherwise all that remains is the present tension, with expedients like 
the Berber villagers of Morocco used to counter the Arabic townsfolk in 
1951, when the Sultan was compelled by threat of action from El Glaoui, 
the Berber pasha of Marrakesh, to sign forty decrees he had so far held up. 

The British diagnosis in Africa is, of course, very largely provisional. 
The Spanish goes much deeper, because it rests on a whole social way of 
life which allows a far greater ‘partnership’ of European and North 
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African. It is, in fact, the typical union of a pre-industrial society, but- 
tressed in this case by the memory of the common Spanish and Arab 
civilization of the Middle Ages. An even stronger cement comes by the 
quirk of time that unites the Catholic society of Spain and the Moslem 
society of Africa, both ‘peoples of the book’, in a common front against the 
blind alley of materialism, where technical changes slowly but surely sap 
the entire basis of a society. In French Africa it is the Spaniards around 
Oran who mingle most easily with the Berber and Arab populations. 
Conversely, the Moors played the greater part in the early stages of 
General Franco’s victory in Spain. The only trouble with this policy, which 
would certainly not set up the tensions of industrialism, nor the later 
neurosis of expected gratitude, is that it is, for good or ill, out of date even 
in Spain itself. 

So much for the various strands of Europe in North Africa (and in other 
parts of Africa as well): the managerialism of Italy, the political devolu- 
tion of Britain, the social and religious assimilation of Spain. It is clear 
that none of them are adequate by themselves, although it is possible per- 
haps to imagine an amalgam. Another thing seems clear also: North Africa 
is strategically vital to Europe. Historically, the Europeans have as good a 
right to be there as the Arabs who destroyed the basis of prosperity with 
the inrush of the Beni Hilal in the early middle ages. There is certainly 
no evidence that semi-independent states there would be any more stable 
than their peers further east. Already there are signs of change in the 
closed circle of Moslem culture. Morocco has a compulsory registration 
for births and deaths, the judiciary is separated from the executive, Cadis 
are grouped in grades. With the rush to the towns, the impersonal society 


is set on foot beyond hope of return. Already the first clinic to be run by ' 


a Moslem has been started in Morocco. There still seems a possibility that 
Europe may, in the words of Albert Camus, conquer the Maghreb for the 
second time. 
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HISPANIC REVIEWS 
(Periodicals from Spain and Latin America) 


George Pendle 


Recent Spanish writing lays much stress on the assertion that Spanish 
rule in the Americas was not so brutal as Spain’s enemies declared it to be. 
For example, although the Church had great difficulty in persuading the 
Indians of Mexico to adopt monogamy and the Christian form of mar- 
riage, the Empress Isabel in 1536 specifically forbade the Archbishop in 
that country to submit erring Indians to the Inquisition. They were ‘too 
new in the Faith, a lazy people, lacking substance’, so they were to be 
treated leniently. 

In the Madrid two-monthly Revista de Estudios Poltticos No. 66, C. 
Pérez-Bustamante quotes contemporary documents describing how in 
Mexico, in the early decades of the sixteenth century, an Indian would 
come to discuss his matrimonial affairs. “The Indian would arrive bringing 
with him a whole flock of wives and children, like sheep.’ Then the mis- 
sionaries would have to discover which of the women was — or was to be — 
the man’s legitimate wife, and when that complex problem had been 
solved the rejected women would have to be placated and provision would 
have to be made for them and their children. Moreover, 

for many years the Christian practice of marriage was rendered particularly 

difficult by the action of the chief Indians, who would steal all the women in 

the neighbourhood, so that when an ordinary Indian wished to get married, 

he could hardly find the means of doing so. 

Of course many abuses were committed by the Spaniards; but it was 
not maltreatment of the indigenous races that undermined the Empire. 
The authorities in Madrid erred more seriously in dealing with their own 
people across the seas: they failed to make allowances for the powerful 
influence of the New World on the character of the Spaniards who settled 
there. Spaniards who went to live beyond the Andes, or amidst the sub- 
tropical river system of the Paraguay and Paranda, acquired a new outlook. 
An anecdote recorded by Pedro Henriquez-Ureia illustrates this point: 

From a letter of Saint Theresa, dated 1576, we learn that when her 
brother Lorenzo de Cepeda returned to Spain from Quito, with great 
wealth, after thirty-four years of absence, he let himself be called Don, as 

he was wont to do in America. Since the Cepeda family belonged to the 
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gentry, not the nobility, this act of Lorenzo was a matter of much gossip 

in the provincial society of Avila, and the Saint herself was grieved . . . * 

The leaders of the revolutionary movements which early in the nine- 
teenth century disrupted the Empire were not Indians, but were mostly 
Criollos - sons of Spanish parents. Even today Spaniards cannot quite 
accept the fact that the Spanish-speaking peoples of Latin America do not 
look upon Spain as their motherland. Several of the reviews published in 
Madrid have a special section devoted to the so-called Hispanic World, 
wherein the articles are evidently by writers who take it for granted that 
the culture of Latin America is an integral part of general Hispanic 
culture. These writers under-estimate or ignore the non-Hispanic elements 
which are of such vital importance in Latin America — for instance, they 
take no account of the Indian population, nor of the swarms of Italians 
who have so greatly influenced the culture and economy of a large 
country such as Argentina. In the Madrid monthly Arbor, No. 85, José 
Maria Souvirén - a Spanish professor at the university of Santiago de 
Chile - finds comfort in persuading himself that the Spanish-speaking 
republics are daily becoming more conscious of their kinship with Spain 
and turning with ever-increasing affection towards the Peninsula. 
Professor Souvirén claims that ‘Spain has now become fashionable’, 
French cultural influence having declined and British interest in Latin 
America seeming to be less today than for decades. Souvirén admits that 
the Hispanic spirit - ‘Hispanidad’ — is not yet sufficiently robust to prevent 
the influx of North American ideas, and that it cannot yet compete 
effectively with Communism; but he is fairly confident that the time will 
come when Spanish-speaking nations on both sides of the Atlantic will be 


joined in a brotherhood which will be essentially Hispanic in character. | 


When that day dawns, Spaniards and Latin Americans will recognize 
that the bitterly-fought wars of independence were mere ‘family 
squabbles’. 

The most serious defect in all propaganda for Hispanidad, is that no 
one ever explains what the word means. Professor Souvirén merely assures 
his readers that in the disintegrating, doubting and hopeless modern 
world, Hispanidad alone represents ‘certainty, eternal values, hope and 
continuity’. The only certainty about Souvirén’s outlook is that it is 
Roman Catholic. In any case the professor is too optimistic in his belief 
in a Spanish renaissance in the New World. All the most vigorous political 
movements in Latin America to-day are nationalist and Left-wing. 
President Perén flirted for a while with General Franco, but the courtship 
was brief: at heart, the Argentines despise the Spaniards. (It is said that 


* Pedro Henriquez-Urena, Literary Currents in Hispanic America, Harvard 
University Press, 1949, p. 35- 
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the late Sefiora Perén once addressed a proud Spanish Ambassador with 
the disrespectful exclamation ‘Ché gallego!’ - traditionally the poorest 
immigrants into Argentina were peasants from Galicia, gallegos - and the 
diplomat thereupon returned indignantly to Madrid.) In most of the 
Andean and Central American countries, where there is a high percentage 
of Indian blood, the new political parties are not only anti-capitalist and 
anti-latifundista, but pro-Indian and, therefore, by implication, against 
white domination and indifferent to the merits of the Spanish heritage. 
Even among the many Spanish republican refugees now living in Latin 
America, there will be little enthusiasm for Professor Souvirén’s brand of 
Hispanidad, for they abhor the Catholic Church. : 

It is becoming increasingly evident, indeed, that the ‘fashion’ in Latin 
America today is neither Spain nor Hispanidad, but Peronismo. National 
revolutionary movements have arisen in most of the Latin American 
republics, and as they grow in maturity we can recognize certain charac- 
teristics which are common to all of them. In each case they derive their 
most vital support from the urban and rural working-class, whose interests 
were neglected by the old-fashioned Liberal rulers. Secondly, the new 
politicians resent US recommendations that democracy on the US 
model is Latin America’s most urgent requirement. Thirdly, they 
genuinely fear the U S A’s economic and military expansion southwards. 
It is remarkable that even in little Uruguay - one of the hemisphere’s 
most democratic nations - the negotiating of a bi-lateral military aid pact 
with the U S A recently provoked fierce opposition and mass meetings of 
protest. The editor of the Montevideo weekly Marcha (issue No. 648) 
complained that this treaty - and similar treaties signed by half-a-dozen 
other Latin American republics with the U S A - was merely an item in 
Washington’s programme of self-defence. “These treaties’, he wrote, ‘are 
bi-lateral in appearance; but in reality they are uni-bilateral.’ In that 
same periodical (nos. 648 and 649) S. Niszt criticized in the most violent 
terms the latest book about Latin America by the former Colombian 
Minister of Education, German Arciniegas, who now lives in the USA 
where he occupies a chair at Columbia University.* Niszt argued: 


Arciniegas is a Liberal. He favours a form of Western democracy which 
is identical with that which prevails in the USA. Therefore he is unfit 
to judge correctly the development of the countries that lie to the South of 
the Rio Grande. . . . Like many others of his generation he is unaware of 
the profound revolution that has been occurring in politics, economics and 
philosophy, and in the structure of society. . . . Those who try to judge 
the complex world of Latin America by the old Liberal standards, under- 
stand nothing. Those whose touchstone is still the sanctity of contracts, the 


* Arciniegas’s book was recently published in England under the title The State 


of Latin America (Cassell, 215.). 
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liberty of the Press, or the inviolability of the Constitution, will never under- 

stand anything. 

In the Revista de Estudios Poltticos, No. 66, F. Murillo Ferrol traces the 
evolution of Western democracy from the Liberal or ‘representative’ 
period to the present phase, which he defines as ‘direct democracy’. ‘A 
democratic State today,’ he says scornfully, ‘is a collectivist State, without 
beggars or wealthy persons, without hunger or luxury, without anxiety 
for tomorrow; but a State wherein, by the elimination of insecurity, 
poetry and hope have been suppressed also.’ A State, in short, that differs 
very greatly from the Spain of General Franco! Murillo Ferrol observes 
that the change in the nature of democracy has come about because the 
centre of gravity in the State has moved from the constitutional machine 
to the people themselves. 

The new democracy does not rest on the abstract will of the people, 
obtained by a rational analysis in accordance with certain general prin- 
ciples. It rests now directly on the concrete will of the people, formed by 
the demands of the unemployed workman, the peasant who can only 
sell his crops at a loss, and the official whose household budget is 
unbalanced by the birth of another child. 

Just as all Argentines, no matter what their class or party may be, are 
united in denouncing the British occupation of the Falkland Islands, so 
are all Spaniards agreed that the British should be expelled from Gibraltar. 
A recent strike in Gibraltar by Spanish workers who resented their 
classification by the British as ‘third class labour’, has suggested to 
Revista — an illustrated weekly published in Barcelona - that all the 
thousands of Spaniards employed in Gibraltar ought now to refuse to 
continue working there, and that the Spanish Government ought to give 
them employment within the frontiers of Spain. In this way the British 


would find the occupation ‘too costly’. If (says Revista) Spaniards are not |; 


prepared even to take peaceful action of this kind to recover Gibraltar, 
then they should cease talking about it. > 

To this same issue of Revista (No. 46) Luys Santa Marina has con- 
tributed a charming sketch entitled 

FRUCTUOSO’s MEETING WITH LIGHT-HEARTED ENGLAND 

One day, Fructuoso, a municipal official, was at work in the spacious and 
ornate town hall of a Mediterranean city-port. His writing was disturbed 
by an unusual hubbub of merriment in the plaza; so he went to the open 
window, looked down into the square and saw a big man surrounded by 
a crowd of ‘noisy children who were fighting for the coins that the stranger 
threw into the air. In front of the town hall! What a scandal! Fructuoso, 
furious, abandoned ‘his interminable papers’, dashed downstairs, ‘and 
forced his way through the sea of children’. He found himself face to face 
with a huge sailor from a Glasgow ship which was at that time in port 
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loading minerals for Newcastle. It was evident that the happy giant of a 
seaman has just completed ‘a long rosary of taverns’. He was now singing 
the old songs of his native land, illustrating them with gay dancing and 
footwork. Fructuoso, very conscious of his own authority, placed himself 
in front of the sailor and announced in sonorous tones: 

“You are causing a public disturbance!’ 

The seaman, not understanding - ‘his Spanish was the abbreviated 
Spanish of ship and quay’ — gaped at Fructuoso and then asked in 
English: 

‘What's the matter?” 

Even more enraged, the Spaniard on tip-toe shouted 

‘Speak Christian! I repeat, you are disturbing the peace!’ 

The reply was loud laughter and more pennies in the air. Fructuoso 
continued gesticulating. Then the seaman asked ungrammatically: 

‘Quién ser usted?” 

The official’s moustaches bristled, and half in passion, half solemn he 
said: 

‘I am a functionary of the Most Excellent Town Council.’ 

‘Well, as far as I am concerned,’ replied the sailor, ‘there’s no difference 
between you and carabinero Ambrosio.” 

Fructuoso placed his hand on the sailor’s arm but was shaken off with 
the exclamation 

“Gates of hell!” 

The anger didn’t last. A moment later the sailor was dancing again and 
singing, accompanied by his ever-growing audience of children. Fructuoso 
tried to obtain the assistance of Tranquilino Cantelas, the head of the local 
police; but Tranquilino said that he had no wish to arrest a foreigner, 
who, if gaoled, would soon be taken away from under his nose by a Vice- 
Consul. 

Thus they could do nothing but follow the sailor at a distance to see 
where he would end. All the road to the port, it was singing and dancing. 
With his big hands the sailor lifted a thin little boy on to his shoulders - a 
little boy fairer and with bluer eyes than himself - and continued on his 
way. The child clutched the giant’s hair and beat his chest with naked 
heels, shouting 

‘Gee-up, horse! Gee-up, Gee-up!’ 

And so they arrived at the ship amidst laughter and talk. The sailor 
lowered the boy gently from his shoulders, gave him two smacking kisses 
on his cheeks and, after a careful search through his pockets, handed him 
his last three pennies — “Three of those pennies,’ says Luys Santa Marina, 
‘that have a portrait of Queen Victoria, and a matron in a helmet, holding 
a trident.’ 








THE HERO AS POLITICIAN 


Gertrude Himmelfarb 
Biographer and Literary Critic 


Carlyle’s hero appeared in many incarnations - as god, king, prophet, 
priest, even as philosopher, poet and man of letters; the one form he did 
not allow to him was that of politician. The mission of the hero was to 
reveal the ‘divine idea of the world’, a vocation to which the politician, as 
Carlyle saw him, did not aspire. Later generations contemplated with 
satisfaction their emancipation from Carlyle’s heroes, and took pleasure 
in first humiliating and then discarding them. But hardly had men rid 
themselves of these heroes before another was insinuated into their midst, 
and he was the one Carlyle had not admitted: the hero as politician. To 
Carlyle this would have been a classic instance of straining at the gnat and 
swallowing the camel. For the politician has all the moral disabilities of 
the others with none of their virtues. Pretending to no eternal ideas or 
divine truths, he revels in the profane. Yet it is his genius to assume at will 
the mask of king, poet or philosopher as it pleases him, and he has even 
been known to appear to some in the likeness of a god. 

Only this extraordinary facility for disguise, combined with an obscurity 
or ambiguity of character, can account for the high esteem Edmund 
Burke has enjoyed among so many thoughtful men of different persua- 
sions, and the veneration he has inspired among Whigs and Tories 
(Macaulay judged him the greatest man since Milton, and Disraeli spoke 
of his ‘divine effusions’), ardent Socialists (to Harold Laski he was 
England’s greatest political thinker), and devout and learned Thomists. 
While Catholics revere Burke as a pious defender of the natural and divine 


order, secularists praise him for his boldly empirical attitude to politics; | 


Liberals derive from him a philosophy of political pluralism intended to 
prevent state control and tyranny, and Conservatives take comfort in his 
theory of the organic state and his pzans to authority. It is no wonder 
that his speeches are used as texts in rhetoric for students, for what they 
lack in logical rigour they must make up in persuasiveness. Goldsmith 
once said that Burke in conversation was like a serpent winding around his 
subject — and, it might be added, he cared as little as the serpent where he 
attacked or how; the important thing was that the attack succeeded. It was 
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left for his commentators to decide what were his purpose and motives, 
and what were mere devices of strategy and tactics. 

For every citation which a Catholic might adduce to demonstrate 
Burke’s submission to a universal natural law of reason and justice, there 
are two quotations in Morley’s biography, and half a dozen in the works 
of Burke himself, conclusively establishing his contempt for theories of 
natural law and absolute values. It is not only the metaphysicians of the 
French Revolution, but all metaphysicians, who fall victim to his facile 
pen: 

Nothing can be conceived more hard than the heart of a thoroughbred 
metaphysician. It comes nearer to the cold malignity of a wicked spirit 
than to the frailty and passion of a man. It is like that of the Principle of 
Evil himself, incorporeal, pure, unmixed, dephlegmated, defecated 
evil, 

There are a host of similar harangues against philosophers and theorists 
who would confound questions of practical politics with abstract principles 
of morality and metaphysical distinctions of right, of which Burke said 
that he hated ‘the very sound of them’. The characteristic words in his 
vocabulary, providing a refrain for every speech he delivered and every 
pamphlet he composed, were: convenience, expedience, prudence and 
accommodation ; everything else he jeered at as the ‘delusive plausibilities 
of moral politicians’. 


Philosophy was hateful because, however well-intentioned its practi- 
tioners, the very discipline of thinking - to say nothing of philosophical 
thinking, the examination of first causes and ultimate reasons —- was by 
its nature dangerous. To Burke, prejudice and superstition were infinitely 
preferable to reason, for what reason tends to uproot, prejudice and 
superstition keep fast: ‘Prejudice renders a man’s virtue his habit, and not 
a series of unconnected acts; through just prejudice his duty becomes a 
part of his nature.’ Civil society could not subsist long if all men were 
philosophers. Subordination, not independence, was necessary for the 
human mind. Burke had more in common with Rousseau than either 
would have liked to think. Both looked upon science and philosophy in 
general, and the Enlightenment in particular, as the great peril to society, 
and Burke should have been the first to agree with Rousseau that ‘the 
development of enlightenment and vice always takes place in the same 
ratio, not in the individuals, but in the people.’ The difference between 
Rousseau and Burke, contrary to the general impression fostered by 
Burke himself, was not in method but in ends; where Rousseau was 
solicitous of a future democratic state, Burke was interested only in making 
impregnable the existing aristocratic one. 
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Like another uncongenial predecessor, Hobbes, with whom he would 
have been quick to deny any affinity, Burke could have said that he and 
fear were born, as twins, together. But while Hobbes boasted of the 
relationship publicly and made the most of it, exalting fear, the fear of 
war and disorder, to the highest position in his philosophical system, Burke 
permitted it to enjoy only an illegitimate existence in the shady recesses 
of his mind, from which it emerged now and then, sometimes defiantly, 
sometimes quietly, almost without his knowledge. Thus he pleaded that 
England submit to the demands of America, not because America had 
right or lawor liberty on its side, but because the discontent in the Colonies 
threatened the order and government of England and the rest of the 
Empire; for ‘whether liberty be advantageous or not, . . . none will 
dispute that peace is a blessing’. On the other hand, it was the duty of 
Britain to engage in a crusade against France to extirpate the ideas and 
principles of a revolution which threatened to create a ‘universal 
ferment’, a ‘decomposition of society’. This fear of disorder pursued Burke 
so far as to convince him that liberty could be acceptable, as long as it was 
‘liberty with order’. Tell me, he requested, what provisions have been 
made for government, public force, armies, the revenue, property, peace 
and order, civil and social manners, and I will judge whether the new 
liberty of France is a good or an evil. (Somewhere in this enumeration 
appear morality and religion but these, like manners, are only euphem- 
isms for order.) The British Constitution, which he cherished so dearly that 
he could not bring himself to entertain the most modest proposal for reform 
of the suffrage or of representation of the boroughs, fixed the order of 
society as well and as permanently as human arrangements could be fixed, 
and to tamper with them would open the floodgates to chaos. When it was 
proposed to substitute triennial Parliaments for the traditional septennial 
ones, he warned that the change would have the following ill effects: it 
would make the Members of Parliament shamelessly, shockingly corrupt 
and would bankrupt those with fortunes; it would make the electorate 
infinitely more venal and the whole body of the people, within and outside 
of the electorate, lawless, idle and debauched; in short, it ‘would utterly 
destroy the sobriety, the industry, the integrity, the simplicity of all the 
people, and undermine, I am much afraid, the deepest and best-laid 
foundations of the commonwealth’. 


If Burke’s rhetoric sometimes obscures the straight line of his thought, 
it often helps trace that line. Single words — liberty, justice, people — shift 
too rapidly in the eloquent flow of his speech, but his metaphors 
exhibit a remarkable consistency of tone and subject. The vision is one of 
impending danger, as when he describes the prudent politician, devoted 
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to the security and peace of his government, who scans the political sky to 
discover the hurricane in a cloud no bigger than a hand at the very edge 
of the horizon, and who quickly guides his vessel into the nearest harbour. 
The Constitution is pictured as standing ‘on a nice equipoise, with steep 
precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it’, so that when men seek to 
correct a leaning to one side, they risk upsetting it on the other. And when 
the Constitution is not precariously poised on high, it is an island sur- 
rounded by raging seas. 

Where Hobbes feared everyone indiscriminately, on the theory that all 
men were driven by the same sense of insecurity and insatiable lust for 
power, Burke, like Machiavelli, feared only those who were deprived of 
effective governing power, and who, presumably, would risk everything 
to get at the sources of power. Compared with Burke, Hobbes was an 
exemplary democrat: he assigned to all men the same instincts, distrusted 
all for the same reasons, and thought of civil society as profiting all men 
equally. However faulty his schemes for promoting the general welfare, 
however unpersuasive or distasteful his theory of absolute sovereignty, 
Hobbes did at least have a conception of the general welfare which 
genuinely comprised all men. Burke, more practical, more conventional 
and less visionary than Hobbes, had a more modest sense of his task. If 
happiness and security were not the lot of all, he thought it only proper 
that they be enjoyed by at least the privileged few. It would not help the 
lower classes, it might even work to their disadvantage, to upset the 
traditional order of society. In place of the confusing, illogical and 
irresponsible doctrine of the rights of man, Burke urged that men reconcile 
themselves to the realities of social existence, to the fact that government 
has authority only by virtue of prescription and presumption -— the 
prescription of ancient conventions and sanctions, and the presumption 
that what exists must and should exist. Philosophy and speculation are at 
best supererogatory, at worst pernicious. “That which might be wrong in 
the beginning’, Burke wrote, ‘is consecrated by time and becomes lawful. 
I had rather remain in ignorance and superstition than be enlightened and 
purified out of the first principles of law and natural justice.’ It was for this 
reason, too, that he was partial to religion, even religion tinctured with 
superstition, for ‘religion is the basis of civil society’ and ‘superstition is the 
religion of feeble minds’. This also partly explains his benevolent feeling 
for Catholicism, ‘the most effectual barrier’ against Jacobinism. Any 


| established religion, however, served his purpose, for all the European 


religions were ‘prescriptive religions’; ‘they have all stood long enough to 
make prescription and its chain of legitimate prejudices their main stay’. 

Prescription and presumption were, of course, admirably suited to the 
interests of the aristocracy, and it is strange to find so many commentators 
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of Burke soberly defending the thesis that Burke, the employee of the most 
aristocratic faction of the Whig party, stood for some sort of popular 
government. Burke himself made no serious pretence to speak for the 
people. He was proud that his was the most aristocratic party in England, 
‘connected with the solid, permanent, long-possessed property of the 
country’. And he realized, better perhaps than modern readers who 
delicately refrain from vulgar imputations of economic motives, that the 
essence of aristocracy was property, and the genius of the system of 
prescription, as of inheritance, was that it ‘leaves acquisition free; but it 
secures what it acquires’. “The means of acquisition are prior in time and 
in arrangement’ to government, he argued, and acquisition is secure only 
when the people are ‘ tractable and obedient’, when the authority of the 
magistrate and the law are unquestioned, and when those who have failed 
in the struggle for acquisition are not tempted to rebel against their 
‘natural subordination’. “They must respect that property of which they 
cannot partake. They must labour to obtain what by labour can be 
obtained; and when they find, as they commonly do, the success dispro- 
portioned to the endeavour, they must be taught their consolation in the 
final proportions of eternal justice’. At the start of the French Revolution, 
Burke calculates the number of landed proprietors in France at 70,000, 
and remarks: ‘I am sure that if half that number of the same description 
were taken out of this country, it would leave hardly anything that I 
should call the people of England’. Elsewhere, in a more generous temper, 
he estimates that those who, ‘in any political view’, could be called the 
people amounted to 400,000 in England and Wales (of a population of 
eight or nine million). Burke’s was not even the normal conservatism of the 
eighteenth-century Whig. The majority of the Whig party, feeling secure 
in its power, could complacently suggest minor reforms in the franchise, 
but Burke was consumed by a fear bordering on hysteria, and the most 
innocent proposal for liberalizing the state evoked images of mass expro- 
priation and murder. If there were to be any constitutional changes, he 
pleaded, they ought to be in the direction of reducing, rather than 
increasing, the number of voters. 

There has been a curious levelling of academic controversy in recent 
years. Political philosophers have borrowed frem each other so liberally 
that there are only differences of emphasis rather than of categories to 
distinguish them. They no longer quarrel about the merits of political 
pluralism; they only compete for the honour of having originated it. The 
old arguments about the organic versus the atomistic state have peacefully 
given way to the idea of a corporative society. The utilitarian theory of 
self-interest has been discovered to be not inconsistent with a theory of 
social purpose and value, The concept of the tyranny of the majority is as 
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respectable as the concept of democracy, and found to be not uncongenial 
to it. Secularists have been impressed with the urgency of faith, and 
religious thinkers tend to be, if anything, too receptive to the efficiency 
gospel of the technocrats. The virtues of tradition, history and constitu- 
tions, the fact of the complexity of human nature and social arrange- 
ments, the notion of the uses and abuses of power, and of the extent and 
limit of intelligence, are commonplace in all philosophical parties. 
Machiavelli and Hobbes no longer excite apprehension, or Rousseau 
derision; Marx and Augustine are associated in a single eschatalogical 
tradition, and people are no longer born to be either Platonists or Aristo- 
telians. A bland tolerance characterizes most academic inquiries in 
political philosophy - an atmosphere particularly favourable to the 
enhancement of Burke’s reputation. 

It is easy enough for the political pluralist to forget that Burke enter- 
tained the heretical idea of the state as ‘a partnership in all science; a 
partnership in all art; a partnership in every virtue, and in all perfection’. 
The moralist can ignore Burke’s idealization of the past and his identifica- 
tion of what is with what ought to be. The hard-headed realist manages to 
gloss over Burke’s fanciful flight of rhetoric in describing the captivating 
beauty and innocence of Marie Antoinette and the charms of an age of 
chivalry. When Liberals finally came to admit that Conservatism might 
be a store-house of political wisdom, they settled upon Burke as the arbiter 
of politics and morality. But the insights of Conservatism might have been 
more readily found in a Metternich, who did not delude himself into 
believing that his aristocracy was the natural, eternal ruler of the universe; 
or a Tocqueville, for whom the march of democracy was a necessary, if 
fatal, event in history; or a Burckhardt, who boldly announced that salva- 
tion lay not in a tenacious grasp upon property, but in the rejection of a 
vulgarized, mass-minded, materialistic and industrial society ; or an Acton, 
who set absolute morality against history, democracy and even religion; 
or a Carlyle, who searched for the soul of the world’s history in the souls 
of great men. 





CHAMBERLAIN AND GLADSTONE 


Bruce Miller 
Staff Tutor at the University of Sydney, now studying in London 


Ireland, Ireland! that cloud in the west, that coming storm, the minister 
of God’s retribution upon cruel and inveterate and but half-atoned 
injustice !—(GuapsTonE to his wife, October 1845.) 

I do not care for the leadership of a party which should prove itself so 
fickle and so careless of national interests as to sacrifice the unity of the 
Empire to the precipitate impatience of an old man — careless of the future 
in which he can have no part — and to an uninstructed instinct that will 
not take the trouble to exercise judgment and criticism. 

(CHAMBERLAIN to Dilke, May 1886.) 

The Irish ghost is laid at last. On All Fools’ Day 1953, it was announced 
in The Times that the Birmingham Unionist Association would in future 
be known as the Birmingham Conservative and Unionist Association, 
and would fight elections as the Conservative Association. The cause for 
which Birmingham’s greatest politician risked his career is dead, and we 
can look back with detachment at an issue that tormented British politics 
for over a quarter of a century. It is thus appropriate that Chamberlain’s 
apologia for his break with the Liberals in 1886 should be published,* 
impeccably edited by Mr C.H.D. Howard, who clearly knows the 
story inside-out. It does not deal solely with Ireland (there are references 
to Egypt, the County Franchise of 1884, and other notable aspects of the 
work of the Gladstone Ministry between 1880 and 1885) but its main 
concern is to show, in Chamberlain’s words, the ‘unexampled duplicity, 
concealment and even actual falsehood on the part of the G.O.M.’, in 
formulating his Home Rule plan of 1886. 

Before considering whether Chamberlain proves his charge, it may be 
as well to recall the circumstances. The Liberal Government’s term 
expired in June 1885, after five years of quarrelling between its Whig 
members, especially the Peers, and its Radical wing represented by 
Chamberlain and Dilke. Gladstone as Prime Minister had tried to main- 
tain the balance, finding himself allied in sentiment with the Whigs, but 
in policy often with the Radicals. He had been remarkably successful in 
holding the Cabinet together over the Gordon debacle and the difficult 
business of extending the franchise; and it was clear to all — especially the 


* Joseph Chamberlain, A Political Memoir, edited by C. H. D. Howard, Batch- 
worth Press, 215. 
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Radicals — that only he could keep the Liberal Party united. If he went, 
and was succeeded by Lord Hartington, the leader of the Whigs, the Party 
would break asunder. Now and then the Radicals were prepared to 
contemplate this possibility with equanimity, but on the whole they 
preferred to see Gladstone holding the reins. He would retire fairly soon, 
and then the future would lie with them, even if it meant the loss of the 
Whigs. They had the great mass of the Liberal rank and file behind them, 
disciplined through the organization of the ‘caucus’; and together they 
formed a strong combination. Chamberlain was the ‘wild man’ of Radical 
politics, the idol of the rank and file. Dilke was the less glamorous figure, 
a good administrator and popular in the Commons, regarded by both 
Gladstone and Chamberlain as a future leader of the Party.* If home 
issues were to be those which counted in politics, the two felt confident 
that they knew the demands of the enfranchised democracy and could 
meet them. This was the position in July 1885, when the first blow was 
struck at the Radical partnership by Dilke’s implication in a divorce 
action. Thereafter he was of only minor importance. The second blow 
came when Gladstone made it clear that the future issue in the Liberal 
Party would not be free education and ‘three acres and a cow’, but control 
of Ireland. 

Ireland was not a new issue. Throughout the Gladstone Government’s 
term of office there had been arguments about coercion, and Chamberlain 
and Dilke had usually been the anti-coercionists. Chamberlain had taken 
the lead in attempting to find a solution to Irish discontent, and had 
brought forward a plan for local government which his energetic advocacy 
had brought before both Parnell and the Cabinet. Parnell had not agreed 
to it in the form that Chamberlain submitted, although the intermediary, 
O’Shea, made Chamberlain believe that he had.j In any case, in May 
1885 the Whig members of the Cabinet rejected Chamberlain’s plan, 
Gladstone’s comment being (according to Chamberlain), ‘if God spares 
their lives for five years more they will be glad to accept something 


* On July 23rd 1885, after he had been named in the courts, Dilke wrote in 
his diary: ‘It is curious that only a week ago Chamberlain and I had agreed, at 
his wish and suggestion, that I should be the future leader, as being more popular 
in the House, though less in the country, than he was, and that only three days 
ago Mr Gladstone had expressed the same wish.’ (Gwynn and Tuckwell, Life of 
Dilke, II, p. 167.) 

¢ Chamberlain’s mistaken notion that Parnell had at one stage agreed to Irish 
local government and later renounced this agreement, must have been important 
in his estimate of how significant the Irish issue would become, how steadfast 
Parnell would be. In October 1885 he wrote to Gladstone that ‘Parnell has 
shown that he is not to be depended upon. He will not stick to any ‘‘ minimum” 
. . .” (Political Memoir, p. 162). 
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infinitely stronger’, or (according to Dilke) ‘within six years, if it pleases fulle 
God to spare their lives, they will be repenting in ashes’.* Ireland had thus ove! 
seemed disposed of as a minor issue, and the way open, after the Govern- 


ment fell, for a straight conflict between Whigs and Radicals on home C 
issues. But now the Tories took a hand, under the influence of their Lord- a 
Lieutenant, Carnarvon, and their restless popular leader, Randolph it 
Churchill. Churchill, sitting on a sofa next to Parnell, talked of relaxing | tl 
coercion; Carnarvon met Parnell in an empty house in Grosvenor Square Her 
and spoke of a central legislature for Ireland; even Salisbury, the Tory still 
Prime Minister, seemed interested. To Parnell it looked as if the Tories the 


were cynically prepared to break with their past in order to gain Irish his ¢ 
support in the House of Commons. The Liberals had been impotent even to G 
to impose Chamberlain’s local government scheme; Parnell decided to | anot 
give his support to the Conservatives in the general elections of November 





1885. With the new franchise operating, the final figures for the House of | _ that 
Commons were 251 Conservatives, 333 Liberals and 85 Irish Nationalists. he w 
The fate of the existing Salisbury Government, and of any Liberal | _ insist 
Government that might take its place, thus depended upon Irish support treat 


or hostility. , 
Something like this situation had been visualized by Gladstone in 
September, when he asked Chamberlain to consider what he would do, 
supposing Parneli to come back 80 to go strong, to keep them together, to 
bring forward a plan which shall contain in your opinion adequate 
securities for the Union of the Empire, and to press this plan under what- 
ever name as having claims to precedence (claims which could hardly be 


denied even by opponents). 
Chamberlain had replied that he did not suppose Parnell would bring 
forward any such scheme, but if he did Chamberlain ‘would be bound to 
strain every nerve to assist the Government in dealing with it’. Soon after, 
he received another letter from Gladstone, on another subject, in which 
occurred the characteristic sentence: 


An instinct blindly impresses me with the likelihood that Ireland may 
shoulder aside everything else. 


But in the meantime - and here we come to the principal source of 
Chamberlain’s resentment against Gladstone - Henry Labouchére had 
written saying that Chamberlain ‘should know what the little game of our 
revered G.O.M. has been’. According to Labouchére, Gladstone’s son 
Herbert had been negotiating through him with the Irish to see what they op 
wanted from a Liberal Government. Gladstone was ‘disposed to grant the | the Iri 





© Garvin, Life of Chamberlain, I, p. 602. 
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fullest home rule’, but he wanted to know ‘the Irish minimum’. These 
overtures, according to Chamberlain, 


went on continuously until the Conservatives were turned out and the new 
Government formed, and were carried on apparently behind the backs 
and without the knowledge of any of Mr Gladstone’s colleagues: indeed 
it will be seen that Mr Gladstone went out of his way expressly to deny 
their existence in a subsequent letter. 


Here Chamberlain’s case rests. It is Gladstone’s duplicity that irks him 
still * and forces him to write his political testament. We cannot regard 
the case as proved, however. Mr J. L. Hammond argues powerfully in 
his Gladstone and the Irish Nation, that there is no case to answer. He points 
to Gladstone’s denial, in a letter to Mrs O’Shea (another intermediary in 
another part of the plot) that he had been in communication with 
Labouchére. Furthermore, the letters which Mr Hammond reprints show 
that Gladstone steadfastly refused to bid for Parnellite support, even when 
he was asked to bid, and even when he needed that support badly. He 
insisted that the Government of the day (Salisbury’s) was the body to 
treat with Parnell, and, further, he went out of his way to tell the Con- 
servatives, through Balfour, that he would co-operate with them if they 
brought forward a plan for Irish settlement. His suggestion was dismissed 
with scorn by the Conservative Cabinet, and forty years later Balfour still 
retained enough vitality to question Gladstone’s sincerity.t But, unless we 
accept completely Chamberlain’s view of Gladstone, as a full-scale artist 
in duplicity, there is no reason to doubt that Gladstone was in earnest in 
wanting the Irish issue settled through the same co-operation and com- 
promise as had carried Catholic Emancipation and were after great 
bitterness, to carry Irish independence in the 1920's. 

Chamberlain’s charge is that Gladstone intrigued with the Irish behind 
his colleague’s backs, carrying on the negotiations through his son so as 
to escape responsibility. It is one of the unsatisfactory things about this 
whole situation that so many people were carrying on negotiations 
through intermediaries, with ample scope for misrepresentation and 
misunderstanding. That there were communications between Herbert 
Gladstone and Labouchére, we know. But we do not know that they were 
exactly as Labouchére represented them to Chamberlain. Mr Howard 
points out (p. 166 n.) that Herbert Gladstone apparently refused to allow 


* It certainly irked him at the time. A week before the famous ‘Hawarden kite’ 
was flown by Herbert Gladstone, Chamberlain had denounced Gladstone to 
Harcourt, saying he had seen letters of communication between Gladstone and 
the Irish; also, according to Harcourt’s son, he said he had ‘entirely given up his 
Irish policy of last summer.’ (Gardiner, Life of Harcourt, I, p. 550). 

Tt See Balfour, Chapters of Autobiography. 
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his letters to be published in Thorold’s Life of Labouchére. Herbert’s own 
explanation of his activities at this period * is that he was a Home Ruler 
much earlier than his father, and in his enthusiasm said and wrote things 
which were his own views but were interpreted as his father’s. | Until we 
can see Herbert’s letters to Labouchére we shall not know how far he 
committed himself and seemed to commit his father. Even then we shall 
not be sure whether the elder Gladstone was guilty of ‘duplicity, conceal- 
ment and falsehood’. As Mr Hammond’s book shows, there is ample 
evidence that, after long brooding over the question, he had been coming 
independently to the decision that Ireland must have its own Parliament. 
This would have been disputed by Chamberlain, who regarded Glad- 
stone’s ‘conversion’ as simply a matter of political expediency. 

In the absence of certainty about Gladstone’s intentions, we may turn 
our attention to his accuser, and ask why Chamberlain reacted so violently 
against Gladstone’s Home Rule plan when it did appear, and why, unlike 
Harcourt, who also reacted violently, he did not accept the plan and stay 
in the Liberal Party. It is always difficult to examine motives, and in 
Chamberlain’s case they were clearly mixed. To start with, he was deeply 
hurt by Gladstone’s conduct, and the antipathy between the two men, 
which had been growing for some time, was complete by the end of 
1885.{ As well, however, one may suggest that Chamberlain’s fervent 
insistence on the ‘unity of the Empire’ was explicable in other terms than 
simple devotion to the patriotic ideal — although it must be remembered 
that he had already entered his Imperialist phase, which was not, as has 
sometimes been suggested, simply a development of his later Conservative 
period.§ The structure of politics at the end of 1885 was such as to disturb 
anyone in Chamberlain’s position. The Whigs were as strong as ever in 
the Liberal Party; time would wear them down, but for the moment they 
could not be beaten. Dilke was still in Parliament, but would never again 
be the commanding figure of a few months before; if Chamberlain was to 
fight the Radical battle within the Liberal Party, he must fight it alone. 
On the other side, however, there were prospects of support. Lord 


* Gladstone, After Thirty Years. 

¢ The same difficulty had arisen over the extension of the franchise in 1884; 
when Herbert’s speeches excited the displeasure of the Queen. See Ponsonby, 
Henry Ponsonby, p. 172. 

~ See Hammond, Gladstone and the Irish Nation, pp. 391-2 and 470 ff. for a 
perceptive contrast between Gladstone and Chamberlain and for interesting 
speculations about what might have happened if Gladstone had treated 
Chamberlain differently on the formation of his ministry in 1886. 

§ The Political Memoir is particularly interesting for its Chamberlain memoranda 
on Egypt, and for a letter from Bright rebuking Chamberlain for using ‘the stock 
arguments of the Jingo School’ in 1883 (p. 80). 
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Randolph Churchill had been alternately friend and foe to Chamberlain,* 
but they had a great deal in common. Lord Randolph’s son puts it thus: t 
In various ways Lord Randolph Churchill was the only prominent man 
in the Conservative ranks with whom Mr Chamberlain could easily deal. 
Lord Salisbury represented opposite ideas, and his antagonism had been 
so recent and marked that direct association was impossible. But Lord 
Randolph had been so roundly charged, both by his Conservative com- 
rades and his regular opponents, with being ‘a Radical in disguise’, and 
was, in fact, so far advanced on so many questions, that Mr Chamberlain 
could consort with him without embarrassment or flagrant incongruity. 
It may well be that even before Chamberlain made his break with 
Gladstone he was thinking of association with Churchill in a third or 
‘centre’ party — a ‘Unionist’ party — of all those who wanted social reform 
and disliked Irish nationalism. He may have dreamed of a merger of the 
Liberal and Conservative ‘caucuses’ in which he and Churchill had been 
the dominant figures. He believed that ‘the English working classes, for 
various reasons, are distinctly hostile to Home Rule’,t and his annoyance 
with Gladstone, his impatience with the Whigs, and his Radical sense of 
urgency, may well have combined with his favourable view of Lord 
Randolph Churchill to make him believe that in breaking with Gladstone 
he would eventually emerge as the leader of the progressive social forces 
in England. His own attitude to Ireland had been so liberal as to incur 
the wrath of the Conservatives: as late as the 1885 elections, even 
Randolph Churchill had called Chamberlain’s pet scheme for National 
Councils ‘the dismemberment of the Empire’.§ It is hard to believe that 
Chamberlain could not have accommodated himself to Gladstone’s 
scheme if he had wanted to. In due course he narrowed down his differ- 
ences with Gladstone to one single point, the retention of Irish members 
at Westminster, and even this seems to have been something on which he 
had-changed his mind once already.|| He seems to have been determined 


* Chamberlain told Dilke in 1884 that Churchill was enquiring whether the 
Birmingham Liberals would support him if he broke with the Conservatives and 
ran as an independent (Life of Dilke, II, p. 6). In October of the same year, 
however, the two men were ranged on opposite sides in the Aston riots. 

¢ Churchill, Lord Randolph Churchill (1951 ed.), pp. 457-8. 

~ Chamberlain to Gladstone, December 1885. 

§ Churchill, op. cit., p. 772 (from Randolph Churchill’s election address). 

|| The Life of Harcourt contains (II, p. 557) an account from the younger Har- 
court’s diary of a meeting at Devonshire House between Hartington, Harcourt, 
Chamberlain and Dilke on New Year’s Day, 1886, to discuss their attitudes 
towards Gladstone’s plans for Home Rule. It is stated that Chamberlain insisted 
on the omission of Irish members from the House of Commons if any separate 
legislature were to set up for Ireland. This meeting, although obviously impor- 
tant, is passed over in Chamberlain’s Political Memoir with only the barest of 
mentions, 
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to make a permanent break with Gladstone and the Liberal Party as it 
existed in 1885.* If Chamberlain felt like this and acted accordingly, the 
result was disastrous. He could not keep the Radicals with him for long. 
Only in Birmingham did he retain popular supremacy. In Parliament, 
Dilke voted for the Home Rule Bill. Trevelyan, the fellow-Radical who 
had resigned with Chamberlain from Gladstone’s 1886 Cabinet, went 
back next year after an electoral defeat. Chamberlain himself remained a 
Radical, as his testament shows. But the absence of a strong popular 
organization led him more and more into organized Conservatism, and 
the taunts and jeers of the men he had left, acting upon his own sensitive 
temperament and strong sense of rectitude, cut him off irretrievably. It 
is in this period of recrimination that he shows up best in his political 
testament. The exchange of letters between him and Morley reveals 
Morley’s itchy bad-tempered lack of self-confidence and the more 
admirable self-sufficiency of Chamberlain. 

In the end one is left with an overpowering sense of the contrast in 
character between Chamberlain and Gladstone. The letters between 
them, spread over almost the whole period with which the book deals, 
display the mystical elusiveness of the one and the matter-of-fact material- 
ism of the other. They could agree on few things. When they did agree, 
it was usually because Gladstone had managed to clothe their disagree- 
ment in a web of fine distinctions and conjectures which enabled it, 
though disagreement still, to look like something else. Gladstone did not 
dissemble, but he had the power of turning black into white by gradual 
osmosis of the mind. Lord Acton said :f 



























(I) cannot make up my mind whether he is not wholly unconscious when 
working himself up to a change of position. After watching him do it, I 
think that he is so. He lives completely in what for the moment he chooses 
to believe. 







Herbert Gladstone, devoted to his father, put it more elegantly :} 







* In 1885 there seemed no likelihood that Gladstone would continue for long 
as party leader. He was always threatening to retire, and undoubtedly meant to 
do so. Part of the tragedy of the situation was that no one, including Chamberlain, 
knew that Gladstone had taken the Irish question so seriously and would insist 
on settling it before he retired. Any decision by Chamberlain to break with the 
party would thus not seem likely to prove so permanent as in fact it turned out 
to be: if Hartington became leader when Gladstone retired, Chamberlain could 
be reasonably sure that the Radicals would come over to him at the first crisis 
involving Radical policy. It was Gladstone’s unexpected retention of the leader- 
ship that finally prevented this happening. 

¢ Conversation with Dilke in 1885 (Life of Dilke, II, p. 62), 

t Gladstone, of. cit., p. 68, 
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The passage of time, new information, development and organization 
of public opinion, fresh alignments, unexpected issues, took him forward 

in a reasoned inexorable sequence, so that to him, while there were modifi- 

cations of the old and adaptations of the new position, there was, in 

working out and following the road to truth, no inconsistency. 

Gladstone had an immense weight of tradition, belief and learning to 
rationalize before he could launch out on a Radical position. What makes 
him an extraordinary politician, a larger-than-life representation of the 
democratic leader of the twentieth century, faced with social change 
which demands compromise with his old beliefs and the adaptation of 
new ones, is that he managed to carry through his rationalization success- 
fully and maintain his political skill at the same time. Against this delicacy 
of decision in a mind which brooded on Dante, Butler, Augustine and 
Homer in the time it could spare from politics, must be set the impatience 
of Chamberlain, thinking, said one of his colleagues in 1883, that ‘the 
universe is only a replica of a provincial town’.* A ‘reasoned inexorable 
sequence’ of change was anathema to Chamberlain. He was all for quick 
decisions and stand-and-deliver methods; again and again during the 
Government of 1880-1885 he had used the threat of resignation to get his 
way. Often he had been successful ; now, in fighting Home Rule, he staked 
everything on a stand-and-deliver, not only to the Liberal Party, but to 
the nation as a whole. He was the man in a hurry, not Gladstone. Disap- 
pointed, frustrated, hurt, he won the battle against Gladstone in 1886, but 
lost the war. Only the most ardent Unionist (if there are any left outside 
Ulster) would suggest now that Home Rule exacted at the gun’s point in 
1921 was preferable to Home Rule by consent in 1886. Today Gladstone 
sits smiling benevolently in Madame Tussaud’s, the central figure in the 
group of notable British statesmen, while Chamberlain leans deferentially 
over his shoulder. 


* Harcourt’s comment (Life of Harcourt, I, p. 495). 








THE LONDON THEATRE 
Richard Findlater 


The prosperous and picturesque sterility of the London stage has so far 
been unruffied by the advent of the new Elizabethan era, and even the 
most credulous of visiting Anglophiles may search in vain for signs of a 
renaissance of the drama in the capital’s decaying shrines of show business. 
Critics decided thirty years ago that naturalism was dead; but the news 
has not reached most of our playhouses: indeed, naturalism may scarcely 
be said to have lived on the London stage, except in a polite West End 
disguise. Visionaries from abroad may be prepared to celebrate the era of 
Christopher Fry and his new Elizabethans, prodigies of eloquence and 
fertility: but Mr Fry is still laboriously planning a costume comedy for 
Dame Edith Evans (it has taken him over a year to conjure up fourteen 
pages) and none of his disciples has emerged from the honourable obscurity 
of the little theatres. Verse, meanwhile, is — like new literary talent - 
conspicuous by its absence in the West End; and for Shakespeare the alien 
Bardolater must journey to the suburbs, to see Mr Donald Wolfit at 
Hammersmith (there, too, is Mr Gielgud and a company of all the talents, 
which - such is the state of our theatre — it is uneconomic to exhibit in 
central London). The Coronation season in the London theatre, indeed, 
is incorrigibly like most other seasons — not least so in the absence of many 
leading actors; and in its provision of dramatic literature, old or new, it 
compares unfavourably with many other Coronations. 

True, there is Terence Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea, a long-runner 
which is indisputably the author’s best play to date; Roger Macdougall’s 
comedy about peace, Escapade, is one of the better new British plays seen 
in London since the war; and there is a new version of A Woman of No 
Importance, a play originally written by Oscar Wilde, but since amended - 
for Coronation year — by Mr Paul Dehn. This is, so far, scarcely a prodigal 
display of dramatic literature, but other treats are on the way. The Apple 
Cart has been revived, with Noel Coward as King Magnus; Sir Laurence 
Olivier, who at first aspired to revive Barrie’s The Admirable Crichton, now 
hopes to appear in a new Rattigan comedy, about the Coronation of 
George V; and we look forward to a long-delayed play about sin by Mr 
Graham Greene, The Living Room, which will bring back an excellent 
actor, Eric Portman, to the stage. Again, there is Mr Eliot, whose new 
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play, The Confidential Clerk - a comedy in iambic pentameters - will be 
staged at the Edinburgh Festival, but nobody knows when this will reach 
London. It is a sign of the times that no London playhouse could be found 
to stage a new work by our principal living dramatist, because no lessee 
can predict his business as much as six months ahead; and when this was 
announced, five New York theatres at once offered the play hospitality at 
any convenient date after the Festival ends. 

Such names as these, however — coupled with those of such players as 
Sir Ralph Richardson and Miss Athene Seyler — are enough to provoke a 
constant hum of defensive self-approval among certain critics and 
managers. It may be pointed out, in excuse of the British theatre, that we 
are living in difficult times, and that in every country on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain there is a deficiency of significant new plays. It is also true 
that the British theatre, as an industry, is much more prosperous than that 
of France, Italy or the U.S.A., none of which countries has inherited the 
profitable traditions of annual pantomime: there are ten times as many 
professional all-the-year-round playhouses in this country as in these 
others, and it is estimated that about a million and a quarter people go to 
some kind of live theatrical entertainment every week (some 4 per cent 
of the film-going population). Again, it is indisputable that the theatre has 
always been in a bad way, and will probably continue to be so. As Mr 
Eric Bentley says, “The theatre will always be in trouble because its success 
depends upon too rare a set of coincidences.’ But these arguments cannot, 
it seems to me, obscure the fact that the London stage is not good enough 
and could be better, and that the organization of the British theatre 
industry leaves much to be desired. I, for one, am unimpressed by the 
claim that our theatre is the finest in the world, as many people like to 
suppose. It is a claim which seems irrelevant in a country where playhouses 
are still being converted into cinemas, audiences are still being lost to the 
film and television, and a large part of the population sees only third-rate 
theatre or none at all; where only some 3 per cent of the population in a 
city with 100,000 people will support a local repertory theatre, and where 
the State spends most of its shoe-string culture-budget on ballet and grand 
opera. The London stage in Coronation year, moreover, offers scant 
support to those obdurate Englishmen who still insist that the theatre 
ranks as the greatest art of a democratic society and who believe that it 
can meet the challenge of the machine entertainments with its own 
indestructible magic. As one writes, thirty-six theatres are open in central 
London, and twenty-eight of these are occupied by musicals, farces, 
comedies and revues; two are devoted, with State support, to ballet and 
opera; and the remaining six include the three plays I have already 
mentioned, by Rattigan, Macdougall, and Wilde-cum-Dehn. Is this a fair 
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proportion, in ‘the finest theatre in the world’? It is, at any rate, repre- 
sentative, and one merit of the 1953 London season is that it should present 
the energetic collector from abroad with some typical theatrical specimens 
in a familiar showcase. 

First, he may see a rich confusion of English acting styles, traditionally 
eclectic, and nowadays often lent a semblance of unity by the producer 
or the scenery. This is illustrated in the current production of The Way of 
the World at Hammersmith, a production of which any national theatre 
might be proud, where John Gielgud orchestrates a number of conflicting 
styles into an almost complete harmony. The Millamant of Pamela Brown, a 
highly mannered and highly accomplished actress, scarcely seems to belong 
to Congreve’s world of 1700 — she brings a baleful Renaissance air to the 
premeditated caprices of a seductive bluestocking. The Witwoud of 
Paul Scofield, one of the whiter hopes of the English stage, seems more 
appropriately in period in its studied eccentricity, but he energizes the 
character with an almost excessive comic significance. The chilly strength 
of Eileen Herlie, as the villainous Mrs Marwood, is rooted in yet another 
convention, and Margaret Rutherford’s Lady Wishfort is a splendid 
revision of farcical character. Among the other members of the company, 
which is notable for its all-round excellence, there are other assorted styles 
and techniques, yet all are combined by Mr Gielgud into a highly successful 
revival, a revival which incidentally demonstrates that Congreve’s 
characters are much more than animated types, humours, or puppets for 
his wit. The producer’s one failure is with his own performance, for Mr 
Gielgud’s Mirabell is consistently underplayed throughout, a self-efface- 


ment which upsets the balance of the play. To some extent this is an ‘ 


occupational and temporary disorder: as Mr Gielgud confesses in a recent 
book, defending his practice of divided control, ‘My own performance is 
at first necessarily tentative and lacking in concentrated sureness of 
attack, for my mind in the first few weeks is busy with details of lighting, 
movement and the performances of my fellow players.’ But the muting of 
Mirabell also appears to be a deliberate subjugation of the first player of 
the English stage by the conscientious director who is his Doppelganger - 
another phenomenon which should interest the visitor from abroad. 
Round the corner in Hammersmith is the exemplar of a very different 
histrionic genus, Mr Donald Wolfit, whose season at the King’s Theatre 
has been triumphantly successful, at the box-office. Mr Wolfit’s acting - 
as (dipus, Lear or the Wandering Jew - is in a class of its own, and his 
productions have a historical interest, I think, because they light up for a 
sophisticated generation, accustomed to sumptuous and tasteful revivals, 
the vanished theatre of the old actor-managers. Here there is no uncer- 
tainty or self-effacement: Mr Wolfit is the starry centre, the prime cause, 
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and there’s no nonsense about orchestration of styles or unification of 
design. His company is stronger than ever before, for it includes not only 
such veterans as Sir Lewis Casson but some promising young talents; yet 
it is none the less inadequate — by post-war standards - for the represen- 
tation of a classic repertory. The experienced players, often miscast, 
appear to follow their own rash counsels, and the inexperienced players, 
who are in the majority, are sorely in need of production and guidance. 
The modern sceptic who believes that the producer is an expendable 
luxury in the modern theatre should visit the King’s Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, where he will see a great actor complacently ruining his own effects 
by monumental blunders in production: this season offers some remark- 
able examples of bad acting, scenery, music, grouping and direction, 
together with some of the most memorable performances of the age. 
Mr Wolfit has done good work for many years in keeping alive a Shake- 
spearian repertory without the backing of rich managements or the State, 
and he has been obliged to run his company on a shoestring. Yet banality, 
rather than simplicity, has been the result of this austerity, and his 
freedom from the fashionable cliques has not immunized him from 
unfashionable faults. His own performances, however, are marked by a 
power and gusto unique in the contemporary theatre; for he is virtually 
the only representative of the old, pre-psychological tradition of broad, 
baroque histrionics; he can rant with the sublime assurance of a man 
unbothered by considerations of zsthetics, sociology, or psychiatry, the 
eternal barnstormer at large in a theatrical museum of his own contrivance. 
At the other extreme from Mr Wolfit’s extravagance is the performance 
of Sir Ralph Richardson in Mr R. C. Sherriff’s new play, The White 
Carnation. It was in a Sherriff play that Sir Ralph made his last appearance 
on the London stage, and this new West End confection is little more than 
a vehicle for his own peculiar talents. In 1952 Sir Ralph acted at Stratford- 
on-Avon, where he was with conspicuous cruelty attacked by the press 
for conspicuous inadequacy. His Macbeth, in particular, was an extra- 
ordinary performance, for it flattened the splendid poetry into meaning- 
less prose and diminished the tragic character into a befuddled bourgeois 
in fancy dress. Now Sir Ralph plays the hero of The White Carnation, John 
Greenwood, in much the same style that he played Macbeth and Prospero 
at Stratford. It is a manner which suits Sherriff better than Shakespeare, 
and its flat and toneless automatism is particularly appropriate to a ghost 
such as John Greenwood, who looks quite normal but who has no heart 
or pulse. But to me this recent phase of Richardson’s acting style seers a 
negation of the theatre, a demonstration of understatement carried to the 
point of non-acting. For some years now, indeed, this actor seems to have 
been giving the same performance in the theatre, though his work in films 
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has won golden opinions from everyone. 

Understatement is the occupational vice of the English actor; although 
fashions have changed since the war, the sedate school of quiet, gentle- 
manly playing is still in control. Visitors to London will have the 
opportunity of seeing one celebrated practitioner, Noel Coward, applying 
his manner and personality to a text not his own, as King Magnus in The 
Apple Cart ; and Clive Brook, in A Woman of no Importance, shows how very 
nearly a rich experience of the theatre, a superficial elegance of bearing, 
and a magnetic stage personality can conceal the basic failure of this 
convention to meet the demands of a period comedy such as Wilde’s - a 
failure always most noticeable in the incongruity of actor’s voice and 
dramatist’s language. 

The Coronation season not only presents a variety of English acting, 
but a fairly representative mixture of English playmaking. Thus there are 
comedies indebted to the French (Paris is traditionally a source of the 
British drama) such as Dear Charles and The Happy Marriage, a vehicle for 
the actor-manager John Clements and his wife Kay Hammond, whose 
own conspicuously happy alliance has been revealed to millions through 
the medium of the B B C in ‘We Beg to Differ’. (The influence of radio 
and television on the theatre is a notable post-war phenomenon: it explains 
the popularity of London Laughs, a ‘revue’ whose stars all made their 
reputations on the B B C.) There are, in the field of light entertainment, 
the ‘nude shows’ derived from the Folies Bergéres and other landmarks 
of the Parisian tourist trade: an English ‘Folies Bergéres revue’ such as 
Paris to Piccadilly is the high-class metropolitan equivalent of the ever-so- 
French revues which endlessly tour the lesser provincial theatres, but it 
usually surpasses its Parisian models. The new Casino show, Three Cheers, 
began its run without the nude tableaus which were a popular feature of 
its predecessors, as a mark of respect to the Coronation, but within two 
weeks the virtually naked girls were back again on their perches, in 
deference to the demands of the box-office. Another sign of Franco- 
British co-operation is The Little Hut, the Roussin comedy, suitably 
amended for the Lord Chamberlain, which has been an institution of 
Shaftesbury Avenue for the past three years. Such long runs are not 
uncommon in the post-war theatre: students of the London stage should 
visit Seagulls over Sorrento and Reluctant Heroes, two British comedies of 
service life in wartime now in their third year, which are the nearest thing 
to Ealing comedy in the West End. There is also Noel Coward’s Quadrille, 
a poor play but a good vehicle for the brilliant acting of Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne; and Peter Ustinov’s very entertaining charade of parody 
and satire, The Love of Three Colonels: without the exuberant energy, wit 
and radiance of the author’s own performance, for which it serves as a 
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gaily coloured frame, this diversion lacks dramatic unity. 

The two British plays of any dramatic merit are in a class of their own; 
they deserve longer analysis than there is space for here. Terence 
Rattigan’s The Deep Blue Sea is an admirable piece of theatre within the 
conventions of West End naturalism, which is almost something a great 
deal more: it is a good play marred by the banalities of the last act and 
the inexpungable staginess of the ultimate situations, and it provides 
opportunities for some excellent acting in the English style by Kenneth 
More, Roland Culver, Googie Withers, and her predecessors Celia 
Johnson and Peggy Ashcroft. Roger Macdougall’s Escapade is a witty, 
lively comedy, in which the author has incorporated a series of sermons 
about peace: the result is not only good box-office, but also intermittently 
effective propaganda; yet it illustrates the need for the dramatist who has 
something to say to make his compromise with the proscenium stage and 
the entertainment industry. Mr Macdougall has stuffed his piece with 
some antique chestnuts, and rigged some of his situations with osten- 
tatiously neat contrivance, but none the less Escapade is an enjoyable and 
intelligent play, whose very weaknesses demonstrate the weaknesses of the 
London stage. It is another sign of the times that this piece could be hailed 
by one critic, with some justification, as the finest English comedy since 
the war: an exception might be made for The Lady’s Not For Burning. 

One more feature of the Coronation season which deserves attention is 
the dominance of the American musical play, and the mediocrity of the 
old-fashioned English musical comedy (two very different genres). There 
are five musicals in the West End today, of which two are, quite distinctly, 
home-made — Love From Judy and The Glorious Days - and another Broad- 
way success, Guys and Dolls, may be presented by Mr Emile Littler as his 
especial contribution to the Coronation year. Both Love From Judy (staged 
by Emile Littler) and The Glorious Days (staged by Tom Arnold) show how 
British managers meet the challenge of such current American shows as 
Call Me Madam, South Pacific and Paint Your Wagon. The method of Emile 
Littler is, as in his last musical Zip Goes a Million, to use an American 
setting: Love From Judy is based on the novel Daddy Long Legs, and the 
action takes place in the New Orleans of fifty years ago (period costume 
and nostalgic settings are a popular feature of English theatre today, 
whether in new plays or old, musical or ‘straight’ drama). The score is by 
an American composer, and transatlantic influences are evident in the 
chorus work and production, as well as in the laboriously Southern accents 
of the cast; but though Love From Judy has been a box-office success, and 
although its leading lady, Jean Carson, is a new and delightful British star, 
it fails to match up to its Broadway models. It lacks the speed, the preci- 
sion, the dramatic interest; it lacks the integration of acting, singing, 
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dancing and plot; it lacks, above all, roots. The more traditional British 
method is illustrated in The Glorious Days, which, although not charac- 
teristic of English musicals in some other respects, is a vehicle for a star 
and a pretext for spectacle. Miss Anna Neagle is one of the most capital 
assets of the British film industry, a time-honoured heroine of the Odeon 
queue, but on the stage she seems merely an incarnation of the nice 
English miss, agelessly young, incorrigibly unaccomplished, resolutely 
genteel, but ever so nice and such a good trouper. The Glorious Days seems 
to me interesting notably as a museum of theatrical cliché and mediocrity, 
and as a parade of lost opportunities. A cavalcade of the English past in 
Coronation year should offer enormous scope, but this ‘musical play’ 
selects from the pageant of history only those characters who have been 
immortalized by Miss Neagle on the screen, and supplements them with a 
selection of old musical comedy successes presented by a prodigiously 
untalented company with determined nostalgia. The dancing, like the 
dialogue, has an appropriately antiquarian flavour. 

The success of The Glorious Days prompts some reflections on the con- 
servatism not only of British managers, but of the British public. But one 
significant cause of the present state of the theatre must be found in its 
economic organization, recently outlined in the Federation of Theatre 
Unions’ report on Theatre Ownership in Britain: the tendency to monopoly 
described in this report may be an inevitable phase in the rationalization 
of a business, but it is a menace to the future of an art. 
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THE MILITARY NECESSITY* 


W. M. Landers 
Lecturer in French at King’s College, London 


This translation of Alfred de Vigny’s Servitude et grandeur militaires will be 
read with sympathetic interest by any ex-soldier who at times may have 
felt that he too was at heart one of Nature’s civilians. By inclination and 
family tradition Vigny seemed likely to make a first-class officer, yet he 
left the Army in 1827, after thirteen years’ service, with only the rank of 
captain and a sense of grievance. He had grown up in the nostalgic 
atmosphere of ‘battles long ago’, was still at school as the Napoleonic epic 
reached its climax, and has recorded here the excitement of those tremen- 
dous times when schoolmasters read the bulletins of the Grand Army aloud 
in elass and playgrounds echoed to the ringing of bells and the roll of 
drums. But he was to serve, not Napoleon, but another master, and at the 
age of seventeen found himself a member of the exclusive Compagnies 
rouges, escorting Louis XVIII on his retreat to the North during the 
Hundred Days. He lacked the perspicacity of Julien Sorel, failed to see 
that the Army’s day was over, and after Waterloo obtained a transfer to 
the infantry. Vigny was soon to know the corrosive boredom of peace-time 
barrack life. He was serving in the Vincennes garrison in 1819, at the time 
of the explosion described in the second of these stories, and a few years 
later was kicking his heels in the Basses-Pyrenées as he waited for a chance 
to see active service in Spain. But his regiment remained in reserve on the 
wrong side of the mountains and he found solace, as usual, in writing. 
It is from this period that Le Cor, a resonant and swashbuckling poem on 
the death of Roland, remains to express the poet’s boyish longing for 
mighty deeds of arms. He was destined to see even less of warfare than 
Stendhal’s Fabrice, and perhaps this was all to the good. His physique was 
unsuited to the rigours of service in the field and he seems to have done 
rather badly in his chosen profession. But more than one absent-minded 
intellectual will read with compassion that wistful sentence, ‘It was only 
much later that I realized my military career had been a long mistake 
and that I had forcedf an essentially contemplative nature into a life of 
action.’ 

* Alfred de Vigny. Translated by Humphrey Hare (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) 

T porté in the original. 
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This book is at once a personal confession and a defence of the soldier, 
written at a time when the professional army of the Restoration was 
generally unpopular. But it was also the author’s purpose to provide a 
corrective for the contemporary malaise, by proposing a code of behaviour 
and a kind of lay ‘religion’ which would fill the vacuum left by more than 
a century of anti-religious teaching. The Romantics were obsessed with 
the idea of spiritual renewal, yet few of them, if any, came completely to 
terms with the Church, and Vigny in particular seems to have set his face 
from the outset against the Christian scheme of things. The Poémes of 1822 
already develop the theme that was to underlie his later thinking: the 
indifference of the Almighty to human suffering. It was in 1843, with 
Le Mont des Oliviers, or rather with the final verse added in 1862, that 
Vigny was to give the full measure of his religious pessimism, but well 
before that he seems to have looked to a purely human élite for the solution 
of humanity’s problems and to have concentrated mainly on questions 
of a social and political character. The historical novel, Cing-Mars (1826), 
argued that Richelieu, by crushing the French aristocracy, had destroyed 
the social stability of the country and prepared the Revolution of 1789. 
It was characteristic of Vigny that his rebel hero, Henri d’Effiat, should 
fail, as the angel Eloa, in the poem of that name, had failed. Vigny’s 
conception of life was heroic and tragic, conditioned at once by the urge 
to fulfilment in thought and action and by the intimate awareness of 
personal defeat. His was a clear case of intellectual frustration, of a chronic 
inability to choose. He was unable to side whole-heartedly with any of the 
rival parties of his time; he distrusted the ambitions of political Catho- 
licism, despised the outlook of the bourgeois Liberals and feared the new 
industrial working class. He was at least mentally aware of the fearful 
conditions in which the latter lived and worked, yet he could never accept 
the socialism of Fourier or Saint-Simon. 

The Revolution of 1830 caught him unprepared, and he was soon in an 
agony of indecision. It was not merely that Vigny was torn, as 
Mr Humphrey Hare states in his Introduction, ‘between his admirations 
and his loyalties, admiration for the people of Paris and inherited loyalty 
to the legitimate branch of the Bourbons’. His attitude was complicated 
to the point of incoherence. His diary expresses his resentment at having 
been passed over in the Army and afterwards, his desire to stay and 
protect his wife and mother, his sympathy for the ‘people’ and fear of the 
mob, and his ambiguous attitude to Charles X whose antiquated notions 
of kingship, he knew, had brought on revolution. At one moment he was 
‘preparing his old uniform’ and at the next asking himself what he owed 
the Bourbons after thirteen years of unrequited service. When at last he 
heard that the King had decided to go, he washed his hands of ‘the 
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Stuart breed’ and all his former ‘political superstitions’. He may have felt 
that he had come to a free decision, but in fact his mind had merely been 
made up for him. 

The distress of this dilemma finds expression in Stello, a group of three 
stories linked by scraps of conversation between Stello, the poet, and the 
mysterious Docteur Noir. Both are symbolic, Stello standing for the heart 
and the Doctor for the mind, each representing, no doubt, a part of 
Vigny’s divided personality and reminding us of that ‘split’ between 
intellect and sensibility in which Mr T. S. Eliot has diagnosed the moral 
sickness of our time. The opening dialogue turns on the problem of 
political action, of engagement: should the poet take part in the conflicts of 
the day? Stello feels that he should: the heart says ‘Yes’. But the mind 
refuses, and the Doctor tells the story of three young poets, all of whom 
go under in their clash with the world of practical affairs. Gilbert, the 
minor French poet of the eighteenth century, dies abandoned under an 
absolute monarchy, the starving Chatterton takes his life under a consti- 
tutional régime, while André Chénier perishes under the republican 
guillotine, a victim of the jealousy of a fourth-rate poet, Robespierre. The 
lesson of this melancholy trilogy, in which the facts are adapted to suit the 
argument, as in Cing-Mars, is expressed in the Doctor’s ‘prescription’: the 
Poet is the voice of Truth, while all Power is founded on a lie. The poet 
must therefore turn from the temptations of the market-place to dedicate 
himself in solitude to his sacred, creative mission. He must abandon hope, 
since hope, ‘the greatest of our follies’, is part of the lie on which all Power 
is based. Life is an ugly reality and must be faced as such. 

So much for the problem of political action. The moral and spiritual 
problem remained, and Vigny asks (I quote from Mr Hare’s translation) : 


Is anything sacred still? 

In the universal foundering of creeds, to what wreckage can brave hands 
still cleave? Apart from a passing love of comfort and of luxury nothing is 
visible on the surface of the deep. It would seem that selfishness has 
swamped everything; even those who, diving courageously, seek to save 
souls, find themselves on the point of being engulfed. The chiefs of the 
political parties today use Catholicism as their watchword and their 
banner; but what faith have they in its mysteries, what influence has its 
teaching upon their lives? Artists display it as some precious medallion and 
immerse themselves in its dogmas as in a source of poetic inspiration; but 
how many of them fall upon their knees in the church they embellish? 
Many philosophers embrace and plead its cause, like generous advocates 
on behalf of some poor and friendless client; they love to stamp their 
writings and their speeches with its colours and its forms, to decorate their 
books with its gothic gilding, and in everything they do they like spinning 
the clever web of their arguments about the Cross; but in their solitude 
the Cross is rarely to be found by their side. Soldiers fight and die with 
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little thought of God. Our age knows that this is so, would wish it otherwise, 
and can do nothing. It broods about itself despondently, and is aware, as 
no other century has been, of the sorrows of an introspective age. 


In other words, Vigny has no time either for the xsthetic Catholicism 
of Chateaubriand or for the watered-down spiritualism of Victor Cousin; 
for him, to use the term beloved of Senancour, Christianity is désenchanté; 
its magic has gone and what is lost can never be restored. Instead, he 
proposes, characteristically, a purely human ‘cult’ which he calls ‘the 
religion of honour,’ and this is the very essence of his book on military life. 

Servitude et grandeur militaires stems from the didactic novel of the eigh- 
teenth century, but the urgency of Vigny’s message produces a high-toned 
eloquence rising at times to poetic levels. Following his practice as a poet, 
he has built each of his three stories (like Stello, this is a trilogy) around the 
central armature of a general idea. In Laurette, or The Red Seal, a naval 
officer, sailing under sealed orders to Cayenne, strikes up a warm friend- 
ship with two political prisoners, a young Parisian writer and his wife, 
whom he is transporting into exile. The fatal letter with the Red Seal, 
when opened in mid-ocean, orders the captain to have the young man shot. 
The modernity of the theme is obvious, but Vigny has no solution for the 
problems raised at Nuremberg; for him there is now no question of dis- 
obedience in the army or navy and it is with the legislator that 
the final remedy lies: 


Is there never to be a law which in such circumstances can resolve the 
discord between Duty and Conscience? Is public opinion wrong when 
from generation to generation it absolves, indeed honours, the disobe- 
dience of the Viscount d’Orte, who, ordered to extend to Dax the Parisian 
St Bartholomew’s Eve, replied to Charles IX: 

‘Sire, I have communicated Your Majesty’s commands to your faithful 
inhabitants and troops; I have found none but good citizens and brave 
soldiers, and not a single butcher.’ 

And if he was right to refuse to obey, how is it that we live under laws 
which make it reasonable to condemn to death those who refuse this same 
blind obedience? We admire free will and we destroy it; this absurdity 
cannot long endure. The time is bound to come when the circumstances 
in which discretion is permitted the soldier will have to be established, and 
down to what rank freedom of thought, of conscience, and of the sense of 
justice, may be exercised. . . . One day, this contradiction will have to 
be resolved. 


Vigny had set out to show the fighting man as the unrecognized victim 
of his calling; his purpose was to demonstrate the problem, not to solve it. 
An Evening at Vincennes presents the soldier again as a victim, this time 
of his Responsibility. An elderly quartermaster-sergeant, carrying out a 


final inspection of the ammunition in his charge, perishes when the 
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powder-magazine explodes. Vigny has unfortunately introduced a story- 
within-the-story in which the old soldier first relates the circumstances of 
his early marriage to a little Cinderella befriended by two good fairies, 
Marie-Antoinette and the Princesse de Lamballe. But the sugary senti- 
ment of this diversion is redeemed by a description of the Vincennes 
fortress which swiftly evokes the strange feeling of serenity and sadness, 
of philosophic detachment and incurable ennui that hangs over Army 
camps in the long idle evenings of peace-time soldiering. 

The third story, The Malacca Cane, is by far the most ambitious. It is a 
story of disenchantment, and the hero, Captain Renaud, is partly an 
idealized portrait of the author himself. Like Vigny he has previously 
handed in his papers, but unlike Vigny he has answered the call in the 
crisis of 1830. On a darkened boulevard, among broken street-lamps and 
shuttered houses, he tells the story of his life, of his boyhood hero-worship 
of Napoleon and his gradual realization of the Emperor’s vanity, pettiness 
and underlying futility. He tells how this false enthusiasm gave way to a 
veneration for genuine greatness, for the total self-sacrifice and modest 
humanity of Admiral Collingwood, on whose flagship he is detained as a 
prisoner-of-war. He resists the temptation to escape, keeps faith as a 
prisoner on parole, only to be snubbed for his pains by the Emperor whom 
he later encounters in Paris. Vigny has tried not only to illustrate the 
principle of honour, but to disabuse the French of the Napoleonic myth, 
of the contemporary cult of the Man of Action. The story ends with a 
curiously modern ‘debunking’ of war itself. Ordered to take a Russian 
outpost, Renaud leads his men in the assault; in the darkness he strikes 
at a recumbent form, only to discover that he has killed a boy of fourteen 
under his father’s eyes. The ‘sophist’, Joseph de Maistre, had written of 
war as ‘divine’ and of the earth as for ever crying out for blood; Vigny 


| replies, with quiet dignity, that war is accursed of God and man and that 
| ‘the earth cries out for no more than the fresh water of its rivers and the 
| pure dew of its clouds’. His own conclusion, that war has had its day, that 


‘scientific invention’ will abolish it completely, and that ‘the dazzling 
grandeur of conquerors is quenched, perhaps for ever’, may sound 
appallingly naive, yet this pathetic profession of faith contributes to the 
sombre beauty of the final episode. 

It would be foolish to pretend that Vigny’s reputation, both as a poet 
and as a thinker, has not diminished, and he was certainly incapable of 
that ‘coherent and complete system of philosophy’ which schoolboys are 
still encouraged to find in his works.* His intellect worked spasmodically 
and many of his ideas seem to cancel one another out. His thinking was 


* H. E. Berthon, Nine French Poets, Macmillan, 1934, p. 185. I hasten to add 
that this anthology is one of the very best of its kind. 
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vitiated, too, by timidity, by fear of the democratic movement, and this 
was to lead him in later years into a form of pragmatism bordering on 
hypocrisy. Like Balzac, he came to support Catholicism as a guarantee 
of ‘order’ while in private he devoted himself to a vaguely Platonic and 
contemplative cult which he called his ‘atticism’. But in some respects he 
is far more ‘modern’ than any of his contemporaries; in particular, and in 
spite of his subsequent Ivory Tower detachment, he has something in 
common with Albert Camus, as the latter was reminded less than a year 
ago by Jean-Paul Sartre. It was Vigny, long before Camus, who expressed 
the pathos if not the ‘absurdity’ of the human situation, isolated, as both 
men see it, amid the hostility of Nature and ‘le silence éternel de la 
Divinité’.* 

Mr Hare’s translation has plenty of power behind it but tends to 
bulldoze its way through the text with little regard for precision. The title 
chosen is clumsy and mis-translations are frequent. Bardée de chiffres, for 


example, applied to the jeunesse of the military academies, whose heads | 


were crammed with figures, is translated by ‘with letters stuck after their 
names’ (p. 20); cent-quatre-vingt-treize by ‘a hundred and twenty-three’ 
(p. 29); boulet becomes ‘musket-ball’ and éerroir ‘enclave’ (pp. 54, 64); 
the sentence’ ‘Vous liriez Laplace toutes les nuits . . . que vous n’y 
trouveriez pas le reméde 4 cela’ turns into. . . ‘you would find a remedy’ 
(p. 69). Exécuter les charges, i.e. to carry out loading drill, is translated by 
‘to execute a charge’ (p. 89), donjon by ‘dungeon’ (p. 110), and ‘il avait 
voulu avoir le dernier’, i.e. he had wanted to have the last word, by ‘it 
was these last he had desired’ (p. 155). The ‘Northumberland’ referred 
to on p. 177 is not a ship but Collingwood’s native county, as should have 
been clear from the subsequent phrase, en pleine terre, translated as ‘moored 
to the shore’. 

There are a considerable number of minor slips. In places the translator 
falls back, quite needlessly, on rough approximations like ‘syntax’ for tropes, 
‘he died’ for il vient de mourir, and ‘Moscow’ for la Moscowa (literally, the 
Moskva river, standing here for the battle of Borodino). Marie-Antoinette 
emerges, rather oddly, as ‘the pink lady’ (la dame rose). Mr Hare has 
corrected Vigny’s mis-reading of Exodus xxxii, 27 (see p. 59), but has 
attributed the line au demeurant le meilleur fils du monde to Rabelais, who 
had it of Marot. There are very few misprints, but one of them ruins a 
vivid sentence: it was not the ‘sergeant’s book’ but his back which Captain 
Renaud used as a desk in writing his order. 

Mr Hare’s Introduction is bright and lively, if occasionally gossipy, 
and contains a remarkable passage on the symbolism of military drill 
which Vigny would have read with enjoyment and approval. 

* Les Temps Modernes, August 1952, p. 346. 
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THE STRATEGY OF VICTORIAN POETRY 
John Wain 


Most of the better poets of the twentieth century, so far, have found 
themselves addressing a very small public; indeed, many of them have 
given the impression of deliberately rejecting a large following, and this 
tendency has naturally given rise to a certain amount of grumbling. I 
remember one grumble which ran, ‘A hundred years ago poetry was the 
most discussed of the arts in England. Now it is the least’, or words to 
that effect; the implication being that the shrinking of the public for 
poetry was due to a simple failure on the part of the modern poets to 
make their work as readable as that of the Victorians. The opposite 
party have retorted by blaming the Victorians for being popular; 
apparently it was their very ability to speak to the average man of the 
time that revealed them as second-rate. Mr David Daiches, in Poetry 


| and the Modern World (1940) was quite certain where the fault lay. 


The aim of Tennyson, as he saw it, was to come to terms with his age: 
he may not have achieved his aim completely or comfortably, but there 
can be little doubt that it was his aim, as it was Browning’s. The optimism 
of Browning and the pessimism of Tennyson . . . are both products of this 
aim: the former tried to achieve it by breeziness and ruggedness, the latter 
by worry, morality, and (alternatively) choicely cadenced hysteria. 


The age seems, at any rate, to have left them a fairly free hand if it 
was possible to come to terms with it by being either optimistic or pessi- 
mistic, either rugged or ‘choicely cadenced’; but in any case the charge 
against these poets is that they sold out. It is wrong to agree too much 
with one’s age and fatal if that age is the age of Victoria. Three years 
after Mr Daiches’s book, Mr Cyril Connolly, in his essay ‘1843, confirmed 
the diagnosis: 

Tennyson, our greatest poet of the last hundred years, might have been 
one of the greatest poets of the world if he had listened to his instinct alone, 

if he had not permitted his reason to enforce the doctrines of the day, not 

felt it his duty to be a philospher-bard, a State-mouthpiece, rather than a 

wild and sensual voice of protest, a dying swan. 


This being the dominant view, it was only to be expected that someone 
would sooner or later set out to prove that the mid-Victorian poets were 
not really in accord with their age at all; that they were in fact rebellious, 
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and deserve better treatment from their descendants on that account.* 
I myself, for reasons I shall give in a moment, take up a position a little 
to one side of either party, but let me try to do justice to Mr Johnson 
first. 

His main thesis is as follows: Tennyson, Browning and Arnold were the 
first generation of English poets to find themselves faced with a reading 
public with whom they were completely out of sympathy. True, the 
earlier ‘Romantics’ had met with a good deal of opposition and neglect, 
but their answer had been mainly to scold the world for its attitude; 
certainly they had never been concerned to find ways and means of 
addressing a public who simply would not listen to anything they really 
wanted to say. These three poets, however, occupied a position midway 
between the storming Romantic poet and the modern poet who has 
simply resigned himself to being overlooked. Their audience was pre- 
pared to listen to poetry, but not unless it said what they wanted to hear. 
Their answer, according to Mr Johnson, was to develop a habit of writing 
in code. 

... from a desire to gain a wide audience for their work and hence to 

play an influential part in the life of their times, all three poets showed a 

willingness to make concessions to literary fashions with which they were 

fundamentally out of sympathy. Resolved, nevertheless, that conformity 
should involve as little artistic loss as possible, Tennyson, Browning and 

Arnold perfected remarkable techniques for sublimating their private 

insights without materially falsifying the original perceptions at the heart 

of their creative impulse. 

The word ‘sublimating’ here could be a piece of scholarly wit, because 
‘sublimate’ means ‘Convert from solid state to vapour by heat and allow 
to solidify again’, and certainly Mr Johnson could claim that these three 
poets do sometimes convert their solid grains of insight into ‘vapour’, 
the form most acceptable to their readers, in whose minds the vapour 
presumably hardened again, at some stage, into the durable materials 
of thought. But I suppose he meant it in the Oxford Dictionary’s ‘fig.’ 
sense: ‘refine, purify, idealize’. In short, what a medical student does 
with his energies when he puts them into cross-country running: making 
them respectable. 

This is then demonstrated for each of the poets in turn. Tennyson, who 
comes first, is shown as having remained faithful throughout his life to 
his one chief preoccupation — a repudiation of the material in favour of 
the quasi-mystical life of the spirit. The characters in his major poems, as 
Mr Johnson shows, are usually either engaged in a formal quest for 


* E. D. H. Johnson: The Alien Vision of Victorian Poetry. New Jersey: Princeton 
U.P. London: Cumberlege. 25s. 
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some more valid standard of truth than is normally apparent, or in an 
abnormal mental state which may be either prophetic fervour or out- 
and-out insanity. The prevailing taste of the twentieth century leads 
most people to prefer the poems of madness, from Maud to Rizpah, to 
the poems of quest such as the Jdylls of the King; but Mr Johnson has 
little difficulty in showing that they are basically similar, and (what 
should recommend them even more) equally grounded in despair. 
Tennyson found the gulf between the unsatisfying world of appearances 
and the desirable but elusive world of truth a gulf that he could not bridge; 
this makes The Passing of Arthur as tragic as, say, Lucretius with its tale of 
derangement and suicide. 

The Tennyson chapter I found convincing; the Browning one equally 
so, yet less interesting because, surely, it has always been fairly well- 
recognized that Browning took every opportunity to preach a doctine of 
‘vitalism’ that often seems close to the ideas of a man like D. H. Lawrence, 
and breathes the same essentially religious spirit of reverence for the 
unknown forces within, along with the same hatred of anything stifling 
or deadening. Translated into Mr Johnson’s rather prim prose, this 
reads, 

the intuitional basis for conduct in Browning’s worldly dramas challenges 

those systems of social convention which warp the individual will to 

power or love or creativity. 


This is very interestingly documented, and it is hardly Mr Johnson’s 
fault if the result is not very new: a year after Browning’s death Henry 
James referred to his ‘modernness - by which we mean the all-touching, 
all-trying spirit of his work, permeated with accumulations and playing 
with knowledge’, and, when his leading ideas are extracted, as with 
a forceps, and presented cut and dried, it is natural that the result is 
less vital than the actual poetry in which they occur. Where the sleight 
of hand came in, it seems, was chiefly in Browning’s invariable policy 
of dramatization, which stopped his readers from taking his statements as 
personal utterances, and also splintered his message so that it was never 
quite clear in its general import. To give Mr Johnson his voice again, 


since he made his attacks piecemeal through anatomizing characters each 
of whom embodied but a single aspect of contemporary thought, he 
could be sure of enlisting on his side all those who did not share this par- 
ticular foible, and so of forestalling unified opposition. 


Passing on to Arnold, Mr Johnson gives us a painstaking documenta- 
tion, by means of a commentary on the poems cemented with relevant 
passages from letters and from the Preface of 1853, of the thesis that he, 


| too, tried to make available to a wide public the imaginative insights 
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which, ultimately, it could not or would not share. Arnold’s critical 
sense was more highly developed than that of the other two, his vision 
of what contemporary society needed was more acute, and his dis- 
satisfaction with the scholar-gipsy ideal of seclusion, and letting the whole 
thing slide, finally mounted to the pitch that made it impossible for him 
to write any more poetry. He lived on as the conscience of Victorian 
letters, pointing to the far-off ideal of a classic wholeness and health, and 
exhorting the age to turn and begin the journey afresh with an urgency 
that was born of the struggle he had undergone, and in which he had 
been defeated. ‘Arnold’s myths’, says Mr Johnson, ‘are really studies in 
alienation, where the protagonists suffer in all innocence for their 
superiority to the Time Spirit’. 

The conclusion is, therefore, that we must read these three poets 
afresh, using a new method. Waving aside the surface meaning of their 
poems, we must search for the deep message of dissatisfaction that lies 
beneath. 

But before we discuss this conclusion there are a few points about Mr 
Johnson’s actual handling of his argument that one feels bound to go 
back and examine. First, there is the vagueness that seems to hang about 
the page whenever he ought to be telling us whether he thinks the poets 
did all this deliberately. When a critic tells us that a generation of poets 
made a habit of conveying ideas and attitudes that were distasteful to 
their age, and did so by wrapping them up in ‘literary fashions with which 
they were fundamentally out of sympathy’, the logic of the situation needs 
careful thinking out. Did they consciously say to themselves, ‘I know this 
will be rejected, so I must find some way of putting it so that it won’t be 
noticed ?’ Or was the process a quasi-unconscious one — that they felt the 
resistance of their times and that it drove them to writing in this particular 
way? It seems that Mr Johnson takes the process to have been a con- 
scious one (they ‘perfected remarkable techniques’, which one can hardly 
do absent-mindedly), but it is a pity he uses so imprecise a word as 
‘sublimate’ if he really means ‘disguise’. 

Actually, of course, the emphasis is against any such craftiness on the 
part of these poets. If they really went to work in this way as consciously 
and deliberately as Mr Johnson seems to think, it is odd that there is no 
evidence of the fact in their letters or recorded conversation; one nevet 
finds any of them writing to a friend, “You, of course, will penetrate the 
disguise in which the anti-social message of my latest volume is wrapped’, 
Yet, if they were conscious of their duplicity, some such body of friends 
must have existed, for, otherwise, to whom was their real message 
addressed ? Surely not to posterity, in the solitary figure of Mr Johnson. 
No, there are too many anecdotes of the following kind: 
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‘Tennyson was engaged on his new poem Maud. Its origin and com- 
position were, as he described them, singular. He had accidentally 
lighted upon a poem of his own which begins, ‘O that ’twere possible’, 
and which had long before been published in a selected volume got up 
by Lord Northampton for the aid of a sick clergyman. It had struck 
him, in consequence, I think, of a suggestion made by Sir John Simeon, 
that, to render the poem fully intelligible, a preceding one was necessary. 
He wrote it; the second poem too, required a predecessor; and thus the 
whole work was written, as it were, backwards’. - Memoir, 1897, 
cap. XVIII. 

This is not, of course, conclusive, but it fits in better with the idea that 
Tennyson’s work, with all its contradictory elements, grew naturally 
from his own perplexed mind, than with the rather Machiavellian picture 
of the deliberate double-talker. And surely the same is true of the others. 

Again, if these poets used ‘literary fashions with which they were 
fundamentally out of sympathy’, they did so presumably because these 
fashions were popular; and who had made them popular? Altogether 
Mr Johnson is not sufficiently precise here. What I think he means - 
what I should mean myself if I said any such thing - is that they took 
over various elements from the novel and the drama and tried to fit them 
into poetry ; but it would have been as well to clear this up. 

Finally, I cannot agree with the attempt to include Arnold in the 
argument. After all, when a man writes a comparatively small number of 
poems, most of which deal, overtly or otherwise, with the impossibility 
of writing poetry, and then stops and writes no more, it is hard to see 
where he fits in with the idea of a poetry that deliberately adopted a 
false voice in order to stay in existence. 

Supposing, then, that we limit it to Tennyson and Browning, and 
make what sense we can of the points on which Mr Johnson is timid or 
vague, how far does this theory take us? 

Briefly, your answer will depend on what you think the poet is trying 
to do. If you think his function is to make his work the mouthpiece for 
valuable and original ideas, you will naturally think the more highly of 
Tennyson and Browning for having spoken (one cannot say ‘spoken 
out’) against convention in their day. But if you think his function is to 
stick to his last and write poetry, then we are back where we started. 
Other tests will have to be applied. 

The point, surely, is this: a poet is, pre-eminently, a man with a mission 
to protect language - and through it, imagination - from the ceaseless 
decay that eats into them. The gap between words and the objects and 
states to which they refer is always widening, and he is always trying to 
close it again. To this end he brings to bear an ever finer and fresher 
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re-creation of metaphor, an ever more delicate adjustment of sense to 
rhythm and sound, an ever more precise adjustment. Hence the major 
technical revolution that poetry seems to need about every forty years: 
whereas prose seems able to get along without much modification for a 
century or so at a time. 

If Mr Johnson could show that as a result of holding the ideas he 
traces, Tennyson and Browning imparted more richness, grace or pre- 
cision to their work, his book would effect a change in their reputations. 
As it is, the only new element he is able to show is a rather murky depth; 
a depth, moreover, of whose existence the poets themselves may, or may 
not, have been aware. Of course he Aas succeeded in rebutting one of the 
charges made against them - that their subject-matter is not interesting 
because it is timidly conventional. But with the most interesting subject- 
matter in the world, the case for these poets would still have to be 
argued. 

I believe we should be nearer the truth if we put it like this. There is, 
obviously, something wrong with the poetry of both Tennyson and 
Browning; something was causing a leak, a fatal lowering of vital energy, 
so that neither of them really succeeding in fulfilling his early promise. 
And the explanation is nothing to do with their acceptance, or rejection, 
of Victorian ideas. It is that they had thrown away the poet’s strongest 
weapon. 

The first point to grasp is that the modern poet, in addressing a public 
of only a few hundred people, is in a frame of mind that would have 
seemed natural to Chaucer, Wyatt, Ben Jonson, Marvell or Pope. None 
of these men had in mind a mass public. In the seventeenth century it 
was not even necessary for your work to be printed before you became 
famous as a poet: manuscript copies would reach all the people you wanted 
to reach, even if it did mean progressive myopia for later editors. And the 
important feature of this small audience was that it was clearly visualized. 
The poet knew the people he was writing for; as the catalogues of proper 
names in Augustan poetry indicate, there was no doubt a certain snobbery 
about writing for the best people, but the corresponding gain in confidence 
was enormous. Whether or not the poet liked his readers (and Augustan 
poetry, which enjoyed the tidiest set-up of all, was largely satiric), he 
knew who they were. He was not shouting into a hole in the wall. 

With the beginning of the nineteenth century, a number of factors - 
better communications, the easier diffusion of printed matter, the growth 
of northern centres of literary culture to rival London — brought into 


existence a greatly increased public for the poet, and a flood of formidable | 


periodical criticism in which public opinion was guided and marshalled. 
Thus for the first time the English poet found himself with a chance of 
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addressing a public so large that its outlines were blurred. And patronage 
being now extinct, the only way to be successful as a poet was to get 
these people to buy one’s books. But the trouble was that this larger 
audience could not be known — could not be physically felt as a presence. 
And after three or four decades of trying to address it, English poets 
gave it up and went back to the old system. Because the sacrifice was too 
great. The old poise was lost; the concentration and power of the poetic 
language was diluted, just as a man employs less picturesque language 
in a letter to a newspaper than in a letter to his wife. 

Tennyson and Browning decided that there was no harm in aiming at 
the kind of general currency achieved by the prose writers of their day, 
and proceeded to take over the stock-in-trade of the novelists — narrative, 
‘human interest’, the broad canvas, the social message. In so doing they 
threw away the poet’s one advantage: the knowledge that anyone who 
bothers to listen at all is likely to be as interested in poetry as he is himself. 
Dickens and George Eliot succeeded better because, after all, an axe is 
better than a razor for chopping wood. 

Being highly intelligent men, Tennyson and Browning knew this; 
and they tried to compensate by stressing the one advantage their poetry 
could still have over prose — its surface. Unhappy about the broad out- 
lines of their work, they lavished all their art on its details. They became 
obsessed with ‘form’, and, be it said, great masters of it. Tennyson’s cult 
of ear and eye needs no comment: Browning’s attempt to write in a 
manner that suggests the terrific pressure of concentrated thought, 
breaking through the frail crust of literary convention, is an obvious 
contrivance. Actually he was obsessed with ‘form’ as much as Tennyson, 
and the energy he poured into the peripheral detail of his work shows a 
profound misgiving about its essence. 

G. K. Chesterton saw this as a virtue in Browning. Commenting on the 
poet’s ‘intense love of the holes and corners of history’, he wrote: 

When he wishes to describe a political ambition he selects that entirely 
unknown individual, King Victor of Sardinia. When he wishes to express 
the most perfect soul of music, he unearths some extraordinary persons called 
Abt Vogler and Master Hugues of Saxe-Gotha. When he wishes to express 
the largest and sublimest scheme of morals and religion which his imagina- 
tion can conceive, he does not put it into the mouth of any of the great 
spiritual leaders of mankind, but into the mouth of an obscure Jewish Rabbi 
of the name of Ben Ezra. 

Yes, and who cares? This courting of the unusual and eccentric of 
Browning’s was mere thumb-twiddling, just as Tennyson’s over-anxious 
pruning away of consonants was thumb-twiddling. They knew that a 
mass audience would tolerate these things: the concentration and power 
of major poetry it would not tolerate. 
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The death of Arthur Hallam was a personal tragedy for Tennyson, as 
an artist as well as a human being. We can see why if we turn to Hallam’s 
review of his poetry in The Englishman’s Magazine in 1831. For in that 
article Hallam put his finger on the reason why poetry, any more than 
philosophy, can never appeal to a wide public unless it is diluted. 


Since this demand on the reader for activity, when he wants to peruse 
his author in a luxurious passiveness, is the very thing that moves his bile, 
it is obvious that those writers will always be popular who require the least 
degree of exertion. Hence, whatever is mixed up with art, and appears under 
its semblance, is always more favourably regarded than art free and 
unalloyed. Hence, half the fashionable poems in the world are mere rhetoric 
and half the remainder are, perhaps, not liked by the generality for their 
substantial merits. 


That judgment remains. And Hallam was more likely to be right 
than those who search among the paraphrasable content (‘message’ or 
‘meaning’) of mid-Victorian poetry for the key to its fundamental lack 
of confidence. 
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BOOK NOTES 


NATURAL RELIGION AND CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lec- 
tures, 1951. First Series: Science and Religion. By Charles E. Raven 
(Cambridge University Press, 21s.) GoD AND THE UNCONSCIOUS, by 
Victor White, O.P. (The Harvill Press, 215.) One of these books being by 
a liberal Protestant and the other by a Dominican, their theological stand- 
points naturally differ widely. The two books are nevertheless to some 
extent complementary to one another. Both authors are concerned to 
show that the widespread belief that modern science contradicts religion 
springs from a misunderstanding of the purport both of scientific dis- 
coveries and of Christian doctrine. Canon Raven’s case is that there ought 
to be no such contradiction in the field of natural science, Father White’s 
that there ought to be none in the field of depth-psychology. Both cases 
are argued not only with deep conviction but with real originality. 

The originality of Canon Raven’s approach is largely due to the fact 
that he is both theologian and biologist. He opens his argument by main- 
taining that a Christianity which is so impressed by the reality of the Fall 
that it regards the natural order as wholly corrupt, and therefore unworthy 
of study, is a distortion of the religion of Jesus. Christianity as interpreted 
by Canon Raven is in fact so remote from Christianity as interpreted by 
St Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Kierkegaard — and for that matter from the 
Christianity which appeals to the intellectual pessimism of our own day 
-—as to be in effect a different religion. The very considerable poetic 
charm of the book is due above all to the loving and joyful wonder with 
which its author approaches the world of plants and animals. The whole 
book is indeed a demand that Christians should recognise that ‘the 
segregation of religion from science is wholly incompatible with any real 
belief in an Incarnation.’ In a series of most interesting studies he shows 
how the great revival and development of natural science in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries actually came about. Although the most 
famous names are Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Newton, it was not in the 
field of astronomy, mathematics and physics that the era of modern 
science was initiated. The earliest, and in Canon Raven’s view the most 
revolutionary, explorations were made in the fields of botany and zoology, 
anatomy and medicine. In the sixteenth century botanist Conrad Gesner 
of Zurich he sees more than in any other man the symbol of the transition 
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from the medieval to the modern attitude towards nature. In the labours 
of the Royal Society during its first great creative period, in the specula- 
tions of the Cambridge Platonist Ralph Cudworth, and in the researches 
of the naturalist John Ray, he traces a sustained effort at that organic 
interpretation of nature — ‘plastic nature under God,’ as Cudworth called 
it - which in our own time has been pursued by Bergson and which is 
here presented as still a most necessary and promising undertaking. Ray’s 
rejection of the ancient and universal belief in spontaneous generation, 
incidentally, is shown as an event which in the history of science should 
rank with the abandonment of geocentric astronomy. All this amounts 
to a rewriting of the history of natural science in Europe. As Canon 
Raven points out, in the history of science as it is usually written the 
whole succession of biologists from Gesner to Ray is ignored. This lacuna | 
has now been filled and that is an important service. 

The rest of the book covers more familiar ground but here too the 
approach is made from an unfamiliar angle. The picture of the world of 
nature as a self-contained machine is shown to have sprung not directly 
from the work of Galileo, Newton, Boyle (who themselves accepted 
teleology), but from the prodigious development of industrial technology | 
which was itself an indirect result of their work. The ease with which in | 
the nineteenth century a mechanistic philosophy overthrew the traditional | 
religion of Western Europe can be understood only if one bears in mind 
the transformation of the circumstances of human life which seemed to 
supply pragmatic proof of its validity: ‘With the development of the 
mechanical in life and thought there came first a deistic and then a 
virtually atheistic outlook.’ And at the same time biology itself — not so 
much Darwin as his Continental followers — by seeming to explain the | 
whole evolution of life in terms of the simple principle of natural selection, 
graded man himself as part of the universal machine. In the twentieth 
century, on the other hand, ‘the old doctrine of a “‘closed universe” 
objectively measurable and shortly to be comprehended by mankind has | 
passed into limbo.’ In the field of biology as of physics, indeterminacy 
now appears to be inherent in the nature of things. While regarding 
evolution as a fact as securely established as any in the whole range of 
scientific knowledge. Canon Raven does not regard it as in any way 
incompatible with a teleological view of nature. This is a subject of which 
we may hope to hear more when the Second Series of the lectures is 
published next autumn. Already, however, it can be affirmed that by 
their novel presentation of one of the most important aspects of European | 
thought, these Gifford Lectures will fascinate many, including those who | 
do not share their author’s religious outlook and to whom the major | 
conflict between science and religion seems to lie in a different field. 
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Father White, who is both a Reader in Theology at Blackfriars, Oxford, 
and a Lecturer at the C. J. Jung Institute for Analytical Psychology, 
Zurich, has collected into a single volume a dozen papers, pamphlets, 
lectures and broadcasts which he has produced during the past twelve 
years. The resulting book represents probably the most serious attempt 
yet made to relate the findings of Jungian depth-psychology to the 
teachings of Roman Catholic theology. Jungian achievements in the field 
of religious psychology, of the comparative study of religions, and of the 
interpretation of symbolism and myth, are very great. Those remarkable 
publications, the Eranos Jahrbiicher, show clearly enough what efficient 
tools the ‘archetypes’ can be in the hands of an expert on primitive or 
Classical or Oriental religion. Father White has certainly used the 
archetypes to good effect in his chapters on second-century Gnosticism 
and on the myth of the Dying God (that he should elaborate at such 
length the similarity of this myth to the story of the Crucifixion and the 
rites of Holy Week is typical of the frankness of his whole approach.) In 
other chapters —on Aristotle and Aquinas, for instanc:, and on Catholic 
doctrine concerning Satan and the devils — he is concerned to show that 
to a considerable extent the findings of modern depth-psychology have 
long formed part of the traditional wisdom of the Church. In all this 
there is much that will be read with sympathy and interest by the open- 
minded, whatever their own religious or irreligious views. Moreover, 
though Father White’s attitude is usually anything but polemical, he 
can on occasion deliver some very neat raps on knuckles that are overdue 
for rapping. There is much shrewdness in his comment on Freudian 
metapsychology, that ‘religion, art, culture, politics, morality are logically 
viewed as “displacements” of infantile sexuality and parental relation- 
ships —- much as if a grown man were regarded as a “displacement” of 
an embryo.’ And it is a real and pernicious confusion that he damns 
with the remark that ‘the priest is no more a satisfactory substitute for 
an analyst than the analyst is a satisfactory substitute for the priest.’ 

And nevertheless there are those to whom this book will be disquieting 
in a way other than that intended by its author. It has often been 
suggested by Freudians that the Jungian preoccupation with the ‘collec- 
tive unconscious’, with archetypes, and with the higher reaches of 
spirituality, masks a deep reluctance to face the ‘unpleasant’ and 
‘shocking’ contents of the ‘personal unconscious.’ Since in the Freudian 
view mental health and ill-health depend above all on the relationship 
between these unconscious contents and the conscious mind, the accusa- 
tion is intended to be a grave one. There are Jungians against whom it 
cannot justly be brought. But there are others against whom it can: and 
it is certainly disturbing to find so competent and well-informed a study 
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of Jungian psychology as this omitting all mention of the pre-Oedipal 
stages of psychic organization. It was on Freud’s discoveries concerning 
these stages that modern depth-psychology (including Jung’s) was origin- 
ally built up; and there is every reason to believe with the Freudians that 
no depth-psychology, however teleological its approach, can forget them 
without a catastrophic loss of both scientific accuracy and of therapeutic 
efficacy. 

It is true that Father White, like many Jungians, sees the cause of mental 
illness, rather, in the breakdown of religious belief. The most eloquent 
and striking parts of the book are those in which he argues that the 
archetypes must be accepted and lived out. If God and the demons are 
rejected, the archetypes corresponding to them become autonomous 
complexes ‘which will either disturb our conscious attitudes and 
endeavours by introjection, or be projected on to our neighbours and our 
environment.’ In his view it was this process which made possible the 
horrors of the German concentration camps: 

Could it be that gods and demons, heavens and hells, are ineradicable 
from the nooks and crannies of the human mind, and that if the human 
mind is deprived of its heaven above and its hell beneath, then it must 
make its heaven and corresponding hell on earth? 

Though this is obviously not a matter on which issue can effectively be 
joined within the compass of a review, two fundamental objections may 
perhaps be raised. In the first place: at the height of the ‘age of faith’ 
human beings were driven to introjection (witness the orgies of self- 
flagellation both in the monasteries and amongst the laity) and to 
projection (witness the torture and massacre of Jews, the burnings of 
witches) just as they are to-day. In the second place: there have been at 
any rate classes (for instance the Confucian Mandarins) which existed 
and functioned for centuries without anything that could in the Jungian 
sense be called a religion and without giving any exceptional signs of 
neurosis. All this suggests that the widespread mental sickness of our 
time may result less from the lack of religious belief than from the 
persistence of certain unconscious tensions which have been peculiarly 
characteristic of the European psyche for at least a thousand years. The 
symbolic actions in which these tensions are apt to seek release have in 
the past been institutionalized and endowed with a religious sanction. 
That is no longer the case to-day; but it is at least doubtful whether in 
terms of human suffering this change implies as great an aggravation as 
Father White supposes. Such trains of thought lead far afield. But the 
great merit of Father White’s book is precisely that it urges and indeed 
compels one to go far afield; and for that one must be wholly grateful. 

NORMAN COHN. 
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When M. Jules Monnerot’s soOcIOLOGIE DU COMMUNISME appeared 
in France two years ago, it immediately attracted a good deal of atten- 


| tion, not least because its author displayed an unusual familiarity with 


German metaphysics from Hegel to Heidegger. Some of the more technical 
passages have disappeared from the slightly abridged English translation 
which has now been brought out by Allen and Unwin (Sociology of 
Communism, pp. 336, 30s.), with the result that it reads more like a bril- 
liant essay than a learned treatise on the subject. In some ways this is 
to be regretted. There are few competent students of Communist theory 
and Soviet policy who are also competent philosophers. M. Monnerot is 
both, and his work is unusual for the width of its argument, no less 


| than for the incisiveness of its widely scattered aphorisms. 


He sees the Russian Revolution and its offspring, Stalinism, as a new 
Islam, ranging itself not against a now defunct bourgeois society, but 
against Western history and culture as such. And while his respect for 
Marx as a theoretician saves him from the usual simplifications of argu- 
ment, he is sufficiently at home in metaphysics to indicate where the 
Hegelian heritage interfered with Marx’s ingrained empiricism and 
scepticism. It is to be regretted that the chapter dealing with Hegel’s 
logic has disappeared from the translation - a concession to the lurking 
philistinism of the British public? Fortunately, a good deal is left, includ- 
ing an interesting essay in applied anthropology. The translators have 
done their work extremely well: M. Monnerot’s French is famous for 
its opaqueness, and to have rendered it into limpid and fluent English 
is an accomplishment worth praise. This is an important book which 
has done much to shape French thinking on Soviet affairs. It is to be 
hoped that it will not be neglected in this country. 

Little new light is thrown on a now familiar subject by Herr Sternberg, 
in The End of a Revolution (Gollancz, p. 191, 12s. 6d.). During the ‘thirties, 
the Left Book Club used to turn out this sort of thing by the dozen, except 
that the political fashion was then slightly different. “The most powerful 
myth in the modern world is Soviet Russia. It can be exploded. Sternberg 
explodes it’, states the wrapper. Sternberg does nothing of the sort, but 
he does provide a useful summary of facts and arguments with which 
intelligent Socialists are now for the most part familiar. Priced at half a 
crown and sold as a pamphlet for the benefit of Labour Party supporters, 
this latest addition to Mr Gollancz’s library of political thrillers could 
have served a useful purpose. As it is, it stands as a reminder that the 
Left Book Club era is over. 

On the political Right, anti-Communism in those days largely took 
the form of more or less coherent diatribes against what was assumed to 
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Catholic theologians, and the most successful of these ventures, F. J. 
Sheed’s Communism and Man, first published in 1938, has now been 
re-issued in a modestly priced edition at 3s. 6d. (Sheed and Ward, 
pp. 204). It is an intelligent and painstaking effort to deal with some of 
the conundrums raised by Marxist theory, but it suffers from a kind of 
dogmatism which alarmingly resembles the Stalinist brand. The author 
knows all the answers, and has no hesitation in stating them, whether 
the subject is Hegel’s philosophy, the purpose of life, or the social doctrine 
outlined in Rerum Novarum. Marx was wrong on all counts, and Leo XIII 
was right, and that is that. He is, however, to be congratulated on having 
realized that Marx was no materialist and cannot be held responsible 
for Engels’s philosophical absurdities which are the foundation of Soviet 
Communist Weltanschauung. A new publication by the same author, 
Society and Sanity (Sheed and Ward, pp. 222, 10s. 6d.) elaborates the 
Roman Catholic view of society in more positive terms, without adding 
much to the argument, save for some superficial and jejune strictures on 
Darwin and Freud. 

Mr A. C. MacIntyre, who lectures on the philosophy of religion at 
Manchester University, goes a good deal deeper into the matter in an 
interesting new study, Marxism. An Interpretation (SCM Press, pp. 123, | 
8s. 6d.). It is perhaps his Protestant-Existentialist bias which leads him 
to perceive the existence of a problem where Sheed only sees deplorable 
error. He has clearly been influenced by the work of the German Pro- 
testant theologian, Erich Thier, whose learned preface to the new German 
edition of Marx’s Nationaloekonomie und Philosophie may be regarded as a 
step towards the Christianization of Marxism — if such an undertaking is 
possible. Mr MacIntyre, who believes it is, goes so far as to say: ‘Marx 
inherits through Hegel a Christian interpretation of history in terms of 
conflict and reconciliation’ (p. 87). What then is the source of trouble? 
‘The issue that is really evaded by Marxism here is that of the historical 
Jesus.’ His conclusion logically is that ‘ the two most relevant books in| 
the modern world are St Mark’s Gospel and Marx’s National Economy 
and Philosophy; but they must be read together’. This is a great improve 
ment on the usual dogmatic nonsense about ‘Marxist materialism’, but 
the author weakens his case by identifying Marxism with Communism in 
its modern form. He seems to think that rejection of totalitarian Com- 
munism ought to make people drop Marx’s philosophy of history, but 
this conclusion must seem unwarranted to Socialists who have taken their 
doctrine from the original source, and not from Lenin. 

The Idea of Progress, by Professor M. Ginsberg (Methuen, pp. 80, 5s.), 
by contrast to all the works above mentioned, is in the best academic | 
tradition. It gives an exact, lucid and dispassionate account of liberal, 
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evolutionist, and Hegelian-Marxist theories of history since Condorcet, 
and concludes on a note of sober caution. ‘Knowledge offers no apo- 
calyptic visions, but it can do something to help man to make his own 
history before the end is reached.’ Earlier we are told: “The links between 
the ultimate premises (of ethics) and the rules derived from them have 
to be scrutinized and validated, and, above all, the relation between the 
ultimate or intrinsic ends and the conditions needed for their attainment 
have to be discovered and evaluated.’ And who is to do all this validating 
and evaluating? Why, the Professor, of course, with the help of other 
professors! Shades of Marx! (and of Kierkegaard!). 
G. L. ARNOLD. 


SALISBURY, 1830-1903. By A. L. Kennedy (London, John Murray, 
1953, 255.) We speak of “The Age of Peel’ and ‘The Age of Palmerston’, 
but we do not speak of “The Age of Salisbury’. Young Conservatives 
quote freely from Disraeli and occasionally from Burke, but they do not 
quote from Salisbury, although his very considerable writings contain 
less of the turgid and commonplace, and have more liveliness and 
lucidity, than those of any other nineteenth-century statesman. His 
work in the Foreign Office has attracted the attention of a few specialists, 
such as Dame Lillian Penson, but his career has not hitherto been 
examined on the scale and with the scholarship which Mr Kitson Clark 
has given to Peel’s and Sir Charles Webster to Palmerston’s. Salisbury 
has remained aloof, enigmatic, in the shadow; even though it might be 
the shadow of a throne. 

On the whole, a man who interests his contemporaries interests 
posterity, and Salisbury did not interest his contemporaries as Peel and 
Disraeli and Gladstone did. For one reason, he did not try to. For another, 
he watched the movements of his day with a too obviously dispassionate 
gaze, whether it was the complacent utilitarianism of the ’fifties or the 
feverish imperialism of the ’nineties. He was too firmly a Christian to suit 
the secularists and materialists, but too much of a materialist to suit the 
ascetics and sentimentalists. Total peace would have seemed: to him as im- 
probable as total war would have seemed hideous. Shortly after the 
Fashoda episode he faced an audience which cheered references to the 
possibility of a British occupation of Syria or Crete, or the declaration of a 
protectorate over Egypt. He had the douche of cold water ready. ‘It is 


| quite clear,’ he said, ‘if some of my audience were at the head of affairs 


what would be done. But I am sorry to say that for the present I cannot 


| rise to the height of their aspirations’ (p. 294). 


Here, perhaps, is the clue to the notable neglect of Salisbury by 
biographers. He put himself at the head of no great positive movement of 
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the nation; his own political aspirations were negative: to prevent 
things becoming worse, not to make them dramatically and permanently 
better. He played a major part in staying the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom; he did much to maintain international peace while keeping | 
Britain prepared for a possible war; but he was aware, in his last yong 
agonizingly aware, of a darkening and troubled future. Few statesmen, 
successful as success is counted, have carried so heavy a burden of pes 
simism and most of the evils which he dreaded: international war, class | 
war, the secularization and vulgarization of life, have come about in| 
the half-century since his death. 

All this makes the task of a biographer very difficult. What Captain 
Kennedy has attempted is something between a personal sketch of 
Salisbury and a full-length academic narrative of his policies. The out- 
come is, and was no doubt meant to be, a book which will serve the general 
reader rather than the professional historian. The sources used for the 
account of foreign relations are almost exclusively those in English. On 
the side of domestic politics, a contribution of Salisbury’s to Oxford 
Essays (1858) would have been worth examining and some of his most 
intimate reflections are printed in the biography of Gathorne Hardy, a 
valuable source which is not mentioned. Within fairly obvious limits, 
however, Captain Kennedy has performed his difficult task with care and 
with a considerable measure of success. The figure of Salisbury which 
emerges is a coherent one: we see both his massive simplicity and his 
lambent intelligence, his fundamental humility and his more superficial 
arrogance. It is utterly unlikely that Salisbury could be made into a 
popular hero and Captain Kennedy has made no attempt to do so. But 
he has written a sympathetic and judicious study which will well repay 
reading. 

W. L. BURN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


We have received the following letter, which we are publishing at the request of 
the author, with our contributor’s reply. 


To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Sir, — I am highly alarmed that a Mr Weightman has written more than two- 
thirds of the criticism of my wretched version of Baudelaire that has appeared so 
far, and threatens to monopolize the reviewing of it throughout the U.K. As you | 
give him more space (several pages) for his fanatical obsession with the book in 
question than any other paper, even the New Statesman, I am sending this SOS 
to you for publication. 
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Chiefly I complain of his falsifications and misinterpretations of what I say in 
my preface, and feel personally about Baudelaire. Of his crass incompetence as a 
literary critic I do not complain, but will merely indicate its most blatant mani- 
festation (of many). 

Any amateur critic or average reader of verse can distinguish between the 
chiselled patina of ‘the work of a lifetime’ and the rough-cast surface resulting from 
four months of rapid emergency-work (however expert the work may be) per- 
formed in a desperate race with time for a livelihood. I stated quite clearly, in my 
preface, that it was only after the success of my San Juan translations (for which I 
received public awards of a silver picador’s jacket in Madrid, and the Foyle 
Prize in London, about fifteen months ago) that I undertook a version of Baude- 
laire. I had fourteen samples of short poems in hand, translated previously. So far 
from being ‘the work of a lifetime’, such were my circumstances that almost the 
whole book was written in four or five months (from November 1951 to March 
1952) along with all the other work I was doing on five other books, which either 
appeared last year or are due this season. (Not belonging to the green-corduroy 
federation, either in vice or politics, I have to work ten times faster, ten times 
more, and ten times better, to make ends meet, than if I did.) Even the stupidest 
as well as the cleverest critics have recognized and regretted the very obvious 
haste with which the book had to be done — (so as to get the money due on 
delivery). Mr Weightman was the only one fat-headed enough to see years and 
years of hard work in this book; and doubly fat-headed enough not to keep such 
nonsense under his hat. It’s as easy to tell slowly-polished work from rapid work 
as it is, by the mere sound, to tell the deliberate firing and aiming of a man 
shooting for a silver shield at Bisley, from the irregular fire of a cornered outlaw 
fighting for his life as I was. Mr Weightman gratuitously exposes himself as 
failing the most elementary test in criticism, where any undergrad. could have put 
him wise. It literally tore my heart out to send the book up in an unpolished state. 
Yet hehas the bouncing impertinence and cocksure conceit to make himself respon- 
sible for my private sentiments, in a sneering, familiar, oily and patronizing sort 
of way, when he says, ‘he is obviously pleased with the book or he would not have 
published it.’ Does he suggest that, until I satisfied my artistic conscience, I 
should have starved my family and self on the 18s. 6d. disability pension which, as 
a British sergeant, I receive for being permanently crippled with wounds incurred 
while making England snug and safe for the Weightmans of this world, and 
utterly impossible for free-born spirits like myself? If I were so pleased with the 
book, how could I have sent up already more than 100 alterations since publica- 
tion, and be preparing as many more in the hope of a second impression, which 
should excel the first by as much as that excels other English translations. He 
agrees, in two of his reviews, with all the other critics that ‘it is the best so far’ and 
that ‘hardly anyone could do better’ (he doesn’t mention who!) — but it costs him an 
agony of effort as if he were swallowing a pint of castor-oil mixed with his own 
bile to make that admission. Why, any dolt without any effort could have told 

him it was the ‘best so far!’ And I assure him I wouldn’t have undertaken it unless 
I had been sure of making it the ‘best so far!’ If, despite his fanatical monopolizing 
of the reviews, a second impression does manage to appear, it will be by so far 
‘the best so far’ that it will shake him with a frenzy of dithering, impotent hate 
and rage, which he will no longer be able to conceal on the camouflage of oily and 
familiar impertinence. His crowning falsification (an intolerable impertinence for 
which I shall interview him in a spectacular manner, personally, the moment I 
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land in England) is where he pretends that I presume to stand on a sort of Baude- 
laire-Poe footing with the former. To perpetrate this base and creeping mi 
representation, he quotes a passage in which, to show my feeling for Baudelai 
I say that I have carried him in my haversack in two wars and that I have suffered 
similar poverty and weaknesses: Mr Weightman adroitly amputates the rest o 
the passage, in which I reverently and emphatically disclaim any kinship or 
similarity on the score of talent or ability, making use of Bocage’s address to the 
great Camoes. 
. but mine’s the crowning sorrow 
To share your lot, but lack your towering gifts.’ 


To suppress this, and sneeringly to ascribe to me the converse attitude, is a low. 

oily trick, which, once pointed out, makes one curious as to Mr Weightman’ 

motives and suspicious as to his antecedents. His bad faith is further borne out b 

the old Cairo carpet-seller’s trick of disserting at great length (in both of the 
longest reviews! !) on the disinterestedness, justice, severity and honesty of hi 

criticism. Surely such oily protestations would be unnecessary in the case of a 
disinterested and just critic! He would simply get on with the job and everybody 
would take it for granted that he was not trying to swindle anybody. It is an 
infallible sign that something is wrong when someone makes long, oily protesta- 
tions about his honesty before it is suspected or impugned. That is what makes 
one look to one’s pockets to see if one’s watch and wallet are still there. I find) 
that half my own sentiments for Baudelaire are missing, and have been substituted 
with ‘kitch’ articles of Mr Weightman’s own manufacture. Who, then, in view o 

his oily protestations of honesty and good faith, will blame me if I cry with the! 
outraged Dr Caius in the Merry Wives, ‘Vot shall de honest man do in my closet? 
Dere is no honest man dat shall come in my closet!’ and if I add on my own, 
‘And vy do ’e come so many time and all de time in my closet?’ 


With which remarks, I will pull the chain. 
Yours, etc., 


MADRID Roy CAMPBELL, 


March 1953 


Mr Weightman writes: 


‘The point of my article (which Mr Campbell cannot have read properly, 
since he misquotes me twice) was that he seems to have misunderstood some ¢ 
Baudelaire’s poetry, although he is himself a poet and has been reading Baudelai 
ardently for forty years. I said so politely because I know that translation is diffi 
cult: in any case, why be impolite? It will take more than abuse, or bluster, 
even a punch on the nose, to convince me that I was wrong. Perhaps I shall 
convinced by some of the 200 alterations in the second edition. But since we aré 
all as hard up as Mr Campbell, I think that either he or his publisher owes us a 
free copy of the corrigenda.’ 








